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Almost everything has had a place in the “ Chau- 
tauqua plan ;” but it should be understood that the 
recent “ Free Thinkers’ Convention,” which was held 
on the shores of the Chautauqua Lake, was nota part 
of the Chautauqua Assembly movement, nor was it 
held on or near the grounds of that Assembly. Nei- 
ther has the announced boat-race there anything to 
do with the Sunday-school competitions in that cen- 
ter of activities 





denominational, undenominational, 
and no-denominational. 


“In The Publishers’ Weekly, a correspondent 
asks about “The Thin Teachers’ Bible,” noticed in 
the series of Teachers’ Bible from the Oxford press: 
“May I ask you for information as to the limit— 
avoirdupois—before one will be debarred from the 
privilege of purchasing one of these? Do they 
measure the chest, or the ankle?” This inquirer 
ought to know that it is the brain which is measured 
to test the qualifications of a thin teacher. There 
are great many teachers in eur Sunday-schools whose 
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knowledge of the Bible is thin 
Oxford Bibles, with their series of helps to study, are 


very thin. generation in the Somme valley, to ascertain. how 
long ago the flint implements which were found there 
admirably suited to the needs of “ thin teachers.” must have been buried. It was a sum in simple 
If a 
foot of earth crust in that region were a thousand 
years in making, it is easy to see that a flint knife a 
hundred feet below the surface must have been put 
there a hundred thousand years ago. With such 
calculations it was unanimously agreed—at least by 
one scientist—that the age of primitive man dated 
back not less than two hundred and fifty thousand 
Is it because one can enter there after time? years. And now, before the Bible Society could stop 
Perhaps it would improve matters if the church or | its presses, Professor Huxley rises in the British Asso- 
Sunday-school doors were closed sharply at the exact ciation and wishes “ to give anthropologists a necessary 
caution.” He says that there have been “enormous 
changes during the last five hundred years in the 
north of Europe. The volcanoes of Iceland have 
been continually active; great floods of lava have 
been poured forth, and the coast has been remarkably 
changed. Similar causes may have produced enor- 
mous changes in the valley of the Somme, and there- 


arithmetic. Any child could see its accuracy. 

As a rule, people are not half as fearful of being 
a minute behind the starting time of church or Sun- 
day-school services as they are of being too late for 
a railway train. How a man, or a woman, will fly 
around to be in season for that next train, when 
they want to take it! And how leisurely the same 
person will be in making ready for church or Sunday- 
school ! 


minute of starting, with a big placard on the outside : 
“No getting aboard after the train has started!” 


Church and Sunday-school privileges cost something, 
do they not? Pew-rents are considerable in some of 
the city churches. Sunday-school helps and machin- 


ery are variedand expensive. And there are so many 
fore any arguments based, as to time, upon the 


alls from the pulpit for religious contributions! Have 
you footed up the aggregate cost to you of all these appearances of the valley. are not. ta he trnated” 
J. i hameaeias when engineering on the 


in the cource of the your, and cuumparea wUleir sul } Phenix, the 


with your outlay for personal and family expenses of | Pacific coast, invented what he called the “Go-it- 
recreation? Consider your expenditures on asummer | ometer,” which when worn by a pedestrian, would 
vacation ; your payment for car rides and carriage | show just the distance traveled by him. The instru- 
drives, for tickets to exhibitions and concerts; and for ment was perfect. Phenix had all confidence in it. 
all home entertainments for purposes of enjoyment, f{e sent out a man with it to measure what he sup- 
with the involved extra outlay for dress and house fur- posed was a half-mile’s distance. The man returning, 
nishing. If your payments for religious privileges do the instrument was found to mark four miles and a 
not amount to more than all these put together, of }alf This was a strictly scientific result, and at first 
course you are ashamed of yourself—or you ought to be. Phenix thought he must accept it; but on closer 
investigation he found that the man had stopped at a 
beer saloon and danced four miles of the distance 
registered! We shall have to wait a little before the 
new things that we ought to believe, about man and 
the creation, are fully agreed upon by the advanced 
thinkers. The amount of their superfluous dancing 
over some supposed discrepancy between geology and 
Genesis must first be ascertained. 


What you do for the welfare of a scholar in your 
Sunday-school class may have far larger results than 
are seen while you or he lives. Your impressing or 
shaping of his character may be but the beginning of 
a train of influences for good running down through 
a score of generations. A single sentence may tell 
all you have done for that boy during your lifetime, 
but not all that is to come of it. Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes brings out this truth of the ultimate UNTIMELY WORDS. 

“A word spoken in due season, how good is it!” 
And a word spoken unseasonably, how bad is it! 
“Death and life are in the power of the tongue:” 
and the same word may at one time be a “savor of 
death unto death,” and at another a “savor of life 
unto life.” 

“And many a word at random spoken, 
May soothe, or wound, a heart that’s broken.” 


consequences of a noble deed in his memoir of John 
Lothrop Motley. 
death by the Indians of an ancestor of Motley in 
the old colonial days, the biographer says: “The 
earlier records of New England have preserved the 
memory of an incident which deserves mention as 
showing how the historian’s life was saved by a quick- 
witted handmaid, more than a hundred years before 
What you say, and what you are, 
in your Sunday-school class next Sunday, may be 


Telling of the preservation from 


he was born.” 

There is really less trouble in the world from un- 
kind words than from untimely words. Not what is 
said, but when it is said, makes many an utterance a 


quite as important to those who are to be born a 
hundred years hence as to any now in existence. 


Al cause of suffering to the hearer. Timeliness is the 


A shrewd old minister in a farming region, in a chief element in well-nigh everything that is said or 


dry time, is said to have told his people that he would done acceptably among men. Ice may be most 
agree to have rain in answer to his prayers, if they refreshing to a fevered patient, when the blood boils 


would all agree on the same day when they wanted and the flesh burns. But to give ice to the same 


the rain. While they were trying to settle this point, patient shivering with the chill of exhaustion after 


the season passed by, and the latter rains set in. It the fever has left him might cost him his life, when 
would be almost as safe for us to say that we would a wisely administered stimulant would have saved 


accept any theory of the order of creation or the age him. Cutting the rope which holds a man may be 


of man which the scientists would agree on. We the very best thing possible when it is around his 
certainly shouldn’t be called on to accede to a fixed 
Here have the 


been measuring away for a 


neck, and he is hanging by it from a ceiling beam. 
But to cut that same rope with the same knife might 
be little less than sheer murder if the man were over- 


opinion in the next thousand years. 


men of “solid facts” 
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board, clinging to the rope from the vessel’s side. 
A grain of sugar which would tickle a child’s palate, 
if laid on his outstretched tongue, might bring a cry 
of pain from the child by being dropped into his 
open eye. The timeliness and the fittingness of the 
act—its suitableness to the place and occasion—settle 
both its value and its propriety. 

” Yes, and a 
soft answer may turn away kindness also, if it is 
an untimely answer. It may break a kind heart. 
There is a shy little girl in your Sunday-school class, 


A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 


out of a home of poverty. She has a gentle, loving 


nature. You seem way above her. She almost wor- 
ships you, and wishes she had some way of evidencing 
her love. At the window of her tenement house, in 
It is the 
With her unculti- 


rated taste, it seems a thing of beauty—a glimpse of 


a rude soap box, she has a marigold plant. 
only flower she has, or ever had. 
nature’s bloom and loveliness. She wonders if you 
wouldn’t like her pretty treasure. Out of her abounding 
love for you she cuts off that solitary flower, and with a 
glad heart takes it to your home of refinement, on a week 
day morning. With shrinking bashfulness she hands 
it to you, saying, “Teacher, I’ve brought you this 
flower. Wouldn’t you like it? Don’t you think it’s 
pretty?” “Thank you, Mary,” is your answer. 
“You are very kind to think of me, and want to give 
me something. But, my dear child, I cannot say I 
like the flower, or that I think it is pretty. I have a 
special dislike to yellow; and the odor of the mari- 
gold is exceedingly disagreeable to me. I couldn't 
be in the room with it, long. And the marigold is a 
You ought to learn to love 
prettier flowers than that, Mary.” Your answer is 
gently phrased and softly spoken ; but oh! how it cuts 
the heart of the disappointed child. And, as the 


little ne bursts into tears, and turns away sad in the 
thought that she is stupid, and clumsy, aha ougnt w 


have known better, you stand in wonder that what 
you said was thus received. “ But how could I have 
you ask yourself. “I must be 
truthful. It is my way always to speak out. That 
is a part of my very nature. The child asked me if 
I didn’t think the flower a pretty one. I told her my 
opinion as kindly as [ could. And oughtn’t I to try to 
educate a child’s taste? What a strange child she is!” 
Soft words though yours were, they were as unfitting 
for their special occasion as would be the ice for a 
sinking fever patient, the knife for the. rope which 
held a drowning man, or the grain of sugar for a 
child’s eye. 


coarse flower at the best: 


9» 


said anything else % 


There is a great deal of this untimely speaking in 
the world. There are persons who would be as 
thoughtlessly unwise in speech as that teacher on 
receiving the marigold flower. There are still more 
who would be too discreet for just this, but who 
would in some other way give quite as much pain 
through kindly-intentioned but wretchedly unfitting 
speech. There are multitudes who in weighing their 
words think only of their truthfulness and sincerity, 
rather than of their appropriateness to the hour; 
whereas words of truth and sincerity may be culpably 
cruel words through being words cut of season. If 
your child or your friend comes to you witha reluctant 
confession of weakness or error, have a care what you 
say in response to him, It is no time then to give cen- 
sure. The first thing needed on your part is sympathy 
and its expression. You may be startled or shocked by 
what you hear. You musn’t say so to begin with. 
Then is a time when “a fool uttereth all his mind; 
but a wise man keepeth it in till afterward.” What 
you have to say of blame or counsel to that erring 
one, must be cautiously said, fittingly said, and said 
at a proper time. “The heart of the righteous 
studieth to answer,” on such an occasion ; and because 
of this studying beforehand, the answer of the wise 
when it does come is an answer of “ pleasant words,” 
which “are as an honeycomb, sweet to the soul, and 
health to the bones.” How careful Paul was, as a 
pattern Christian gentleman, in all his counsels and 
rebukes of those whom he addressed by divine direc- 
tion. He was sure to find something to commend at 
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the start, whatever fault he was to find afterwards. 
Straightforwardness is not always a duty; it may be 
asin. There are times now as of old when we must 
not go straight up for a victory over others, but must 
“fetch a compass behind them, and come upon them 
over.against the mulberry trees.” There is “a time 
to keep silence,” as well as “a time to speak.” 

A frightened child is to be soothed, not scolded. 
Any rebuke which it deserves is not to be given while 
it is almost wild with terror. A despondent man 
needs, for the hour, words of cheer rather than words 
of merited reproof, A clergyman who valued highly 
his loving wife’s criticisms upon his words and man- 
ner in the pulpit, asked her not to tell him what she 
had noticed out of the way, when he was fresh from 
his exhausting service ; but to say all the encourag- 
ing words she could to begin with, saving her list of 
blunders until he had recovered sufficient nervous 
force to meet bravely their disheartening array. Ifa 
husband would find fault with his wife, or a wife with 
her husband, let it never, never be done before others. 
A rebuke under such circumstances is always un- 
timely. To do it fittingly at any time requires wis- 
dom, tact, and grace. If an author shows you a new 
book of his, or an artist invites you to look at his latest 
painting, do not first point out the errors your quick 
eye observes there; but speak all the pleasant words 
you can of the work before you, and then, unless you 
have some very good reason for saying something else ; 
unless there is some positive gain to be hoped for 
through your speaking—keep silence. “ He that re- 
fraineth his lips” —at such a time—‘is wise.” 

And if you find that you have had trouble, or have 
made it, through what you have spoken in hearty 
sincerity to others, do not console yourself with the 
thought that they were true words, frank words, 


kindly intentioned’ words; but consider well if they 
were Mtn words, ~thawl, 


words. 


vrewde..homoc, prudent 
The speaking of untimely words may be a 
erying fault of yours—a fault to be recognized and 
battled, and by God’s help corrected. The more you 
think it is not so, the greater is the probability that 
it is your besetting sin. 


MENTAL SHIFTLESSNESS. 
The quality in the lives of men and women 
which is known as shiftlessness is very well under- 
stood. It appears in a great variety of forms, and is 


connected with widely different personal characteris- | 


tics; but it always makes itself plain to the observer, 
and dominates over the spiritual and intellectual 


characteristics of the individual with sufficient power | 


to neutralize, in whole or in part, whatever good 
there may be in him. 

Shiftlessness is by no means associated with dull 
minds only. Just as one whose mental operations 
are heavy and sluggish may yet have a dogged _per- 
sistency which commands a certain success, so a_per- 
son who thinks quickly, or even keenly, may utterly 
lack that purpose in thought and that persistency in 
application which are essential to the highest success 
of all human endeavors. , Every one who has noted 
the growth of the persons by whom he has been sur- 


brilliant failures; has watched persons not endowed 


those whose prospects have been far more promising 
at the outset, but who have displayed the almost 
hopeless quality of shiftlessness. It is plain to the 
most heedless looker-on that something more than 
intelligence is needed in mental processes and their 
resultant work in the world. That something is the 
ability to consider the whole of a subject as well as 
its superficial appearance; and to think of “the 
long result of time” as well as the convenience or 
advantage of the present moment. 

It is hardly too much to say that some persons 
never think at all on any subject. They perceive 
and they act, but a bird or a dog can do the same. 
It is not enough to receive impressions; we ought 
also to analyze them and to arrange their results in 
such a way as shall make our actions intelligent. 


' 


with the ripest mental gifts overtake and pass by | 
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An impression or a thought that depends on nothing 
but whim, and is grounded on no reflection, is of lit- 
tle value in shaping conduct. We ought not merely 
to act, but to act for a purpose. We should sharply 
question ourselves if we feel no underlying principle 
beneath our several acts, to see whether they have 
any real excuse for being. Why do we believe this 
thing and disbelieve that? Why do we accept one 
principle of action and reject another? Have we 
ever in our lives conformed our words and deeds to 
a settled plan, carefully determined beforehand, and 
followed without reference to whim, or convenience, 
or momentary impulse ? 

As the shiftless mind does not regulate its own 
operations wisely, so it fails to make good use of the 
operations of other minds. Above all, it lacks the 
power of attention. It may be prompt to see many 
things, but it really heeds few. Lowell, in one of 
his Biglow Papers, makes the Rev. Homer Wilbur 
draw this sharp distinction between mental quickness 
and mental grasp. He says: “ People are apt to 
confound mere alertness of mind with attention. The 
one is but the flying abroad of all the faculties tothe 
open doors and windows of every passing rumor ; the 
other is the concentration of every one of them ina 
single focus, as in the alchemist over his alembic at 
the moment of expected projection. Attention is the 
stuff that memory is made of, and memory is accu- 
mulated genius.” This clear distinction ought par- 
ticularly to be noted in the class-room, whether 
religious or secular. The lack of it on the part of 
teacher or scholar is absolutely destructive to good 
results. However bright the mind may be, it can 
assimilate little unless it also has the power of real 
thought and steadfast attention. Without these the 
teacher or student, over his Bible or his text-book, 
becomes as one who would learn astronomy by look- 
ing through a kaleidoscope. 

Mental shiftlessness may even take the garb of 
That which a recent 
writer has said of the habits of an unsuccessful pub- 
lic man of the last century is sadly applicable to 
many a living person to-day: “ He wastes the first 
half of a day in deciding which of two courses to 
take, and the second half in blaming himself for not 
having taken the other.” Never having considered 
with any care the relations between principle and 
action, he is never sure that he has done right ina 
particular instance. Not knowing why he has done 
this and left that undone, he vexes his mind with 
endless questionings as to whether he ought not to 
have done just the opposite. 

The time for thought with reference to any partic- 
ular action is before it, not after. And no word 
ought to be spoken, nor any deed be done, that does 
not have some relation to vital principles of right 
and of a sensible conduct of life. 


extreme conscientiousness. 


Whatever we are 
doing, we have no business to do it without a reason 
and an object. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 
A great deal is said about the difficulty of getting schol- 
ars to study their lessons out of Sunday-school; but it is 


eae _of far more importance that teachers study their lessons 
rounded in life, has seen commonplace successes and | 4 : : 


than that scholars do. A scholar who has not studied 
before he came to his class can be taught by a good teacher 
when there; but a teacher who has not studied his lesson 
cannot teach when he is before his class, whether his 
scholars are bright or stupid. But more teachers than 
scholars are desirous of having their lessons studied for 
them, and all the answers supplied for their benefit. 
Constant illustrations of this truth are furnished in the 
correspondence which comes to us from those who use the 
lesson helps of The Sunday-School Times. Requests 
are received by the score for a sey to the *‘ Promptings to 
Further Study” in the Scholars’ Quarterly. A Massachu- 
setts teacher, who had tried The Times for t'.ree months, 
writes : 

Your Sunday School Times is all good, but it does not help me 
about the Sunday-school lessons as I supposed it would. There 
is enough said about the lesson, but it Joes not help me to answer 
the questions as I desire. 


A catechism, or something on the plan of the Child’s 
| Scripture Question Book, with the answers printed in 
It is study that she wants 


full, would suit that teacher. 
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to get rid of,—study on her part; for if she had a book of 
that kind, she would want the scholars to have learned the 
answers at home, while she would need the book in the 
class to see if they recited correctly. 

A gentleman from Ohio further writes : 

It seems to me that if there was a general summing up of the 
points in each lesson, and a-brief statement of the conclusions to 
be drawn, an improvement would be noticeable in your almost 
perfect paper. 

Now that is just what we endeavor not todo. We aim 
to supply the material which will help the teacher to learn 
what is in the lesson; but not to tell him what he is to do 
with it. The responsibility of “conclusions” is with him. 
In the Illustrative Applications, the Blackboard, the 
Teaching Hints, and the Hints for the Primary Teacher, 
we suggest a great many uses of the lesson truths; but we 
want each teacher to decide for himself or herself which 
of those uses, or what other uses, are best suited to his or 
her class. So long as The Sunday School Times shall be 
in existence, we trust that its readers will continue to feel 
the want which is expressed by our correspondents in 
Massachusetts and Ohio. 


This Sunday-school library question will never be set- 
tled satisfactorily until those who are dissatisfied with the 
books which are now in their libraries have a well-defined 
opinion as to the kind of books which they would like 
there, if they could have their own way. There are books 
of all sorts available for Sunday-school libraries ; books in 
sufficient number and variety to fill any ordinary library, 
according to any standard which would be suggested. 
There is no trouble on that score. The real trouble is, 
that it is so much easier to find fault with what is than to 
define what ought to be, that most ministers and church- 
members spend all the strength which they give to the 
matter of books for the Sunday-school library in carping 
at the “‘trash which the children receive,” rather than in 
deciding what the children ought to read, and then seeing 
if that can be found for them. Now and then a more 
practical person asks if some committee of ladies, or some 
honest bookseller, cannot be found to say just what are 
good books for children, so that pastors and teachers and 
parents shall be relieved of responsibility on this point. 
From an intelligent New England superintendent the 
inquiry comes in this shape : 

Is there any one in the entire country so familiar with the pub- 
liecations from different publishing houses that he might be 
trusted to select an entire library? Our library is to be over- 
hauled, and our pastor unites with me in the desire that it be 
made a library of worthy books, rather than trash. 

What do you 
mean by trash? 


mean by worthy books? What do you 
A man comes into a restaurant and sits 
down at a table. To the waiter who comes for his order, 
he says: “I want a good dinner.” ‘ And what shall I get 
for your dinner, sir?” asks the waiter. “Oh! I am not 
particular about that; only it must be good. I am tired 
of such wretched food as I have been eating for the last 
fortnight.””’ The waiter knows at once that that man 
doesn’t know what he wants,—is, in fact, no judge of a 
dinner. But when another customer comes in, and says, 
“John, I want a tenderloin steak, thick, juicy, rare done, 
served with mushrooms ; -a dish of Lyonnaise potatoes; a 
French roll; anda pot of fresh-made coffee, strong, with both 
hot milk and cream,” the waiter knows at once that what- 
ever may be said of that man’s taste, he knows just what 
he wants. He would rather wait on a dozen such men as 
that than to try to get a good dinner for one such cus- 
tomer as the other, who would be sure to complain of 
whatever was brought to him; for there is no one so hard 
to suit as the man who doesn’t know what he wants. 
Now, there is no man in this country, nor can any com- 
mittee be formed, capable of selecting an entire library for 
any Sunday-school with no more explicit directions than 
that the books must be “good,” or “worthy,” and not 
“trash.” Do you want books for children, for young peo- 
ple, for adults, or for all classes? Do you want them 
for Sunday reading exclusively, or for reading throughout 
the week also? Do you want stories chiefly? If so, do 
you want them of fact, or of fiction; or of both kinds? 
Do you want pious memoirs, and theological treatises? 
Or do you want sketches of personal character ; narratives 
of missionary enterprise and Christian travel; works on 
natural history and popular science viewed from a reli- 
gious standpoint? What is your range of plan for your 
library ; and what proportion of books do you want in 
each department of its literature? Until these points are 
settled, no one can select a library for your school. You 
couldn’t do it yourself. When you know what you want, 
you can get it. When you can describe the class of books 
you are seeking, there will be no difficulty in finding a 
bookseller in any of our large cities who can faithfully 
supply your demand. 
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WHEN ST. CHRYSOSTOM PRAYED. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
’Twas not enough to kneel in prayer, 
And pour his very soul away 
In fervid wrestlings, night and day, 
For those who owned his shepherd care : 
But faith and works went hand in hand, 
As test of each petition made, 
And saints were helped throughout the land 
When St. Chrysostom prayed. 


Within the closet where he knelt, 
A box of Bethlehem’s olive-wood 
“ For Christ,” engraved upon it 

And ever as he daily felt 

The pressure of the church’s need, 


stood : 


Therein the daily gift was laid ; 
For word had instant proof of deed 
When St. Chrysostom prayed. 
Beneath his folded hands he placed 
Whatever gold was his; and when 
He travailed for the souls of men, 
So long by pagan rites debased, 
The more he agonized, the more 
The burden on his spirit weighed ; 
And piece by piece went all his store, 
When St. Chrysostom prayed. 
Oh, golden-mouthed !—let this thine alms 
Rouse us to shame who daily bow 
Within our secret places now, 
With outstretched yet with empty palms! 
We supplicate indeed ; but has 
Our faith brought answering works to aid ? 
Have words by deeds been proven, as 
When St. Chrysostom prayed ? 


LOOK AT IT IN THIS LIGHT. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM C, WILKINSON, 

The contrast between Greek or Roman civilization and 
our own, is perhaps not in all respects to the advantage of 
the latter. In moral respects, however, it decidedly is. 
And in this respect the contrast is enormous. The change 
and improvement is wholly due to the influence of Chris- 
tianity. Such is the attestation of history. 
destroyed the Roman institution of slavery, it purified the 
fountain of life in the family, rescuing and blessing 
children, and lifting woman to equality with man; it re- 
fined and humanized the social amusements of men; in 
one word, it transformed ancient into modern civilization. 

But let us not make a mistake. ‘I say Christianity did 
all this. Strictly speaking it was not Christianity, but 
Christians. “ Ye,” said Christ to his disciples, not your 
doctrine, but you, “are the salt of the earth.” Christians 
freed the slaves. Christians loved their children and 
brought them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. Christians rescued those that had been exposed in 
infancy to die. 
the Lord the church. Christians discountenanced the cruel 
spectacles of the amphitheater. Thus Christians, by the 
grace of God, wrought the change which has passed upon 
society since Christ uttered the bold prediction couched in 
that saying of his, “ Ye art the salt of the earth.” 

It may be instructive to consider for a moment the 
manner in which the social usages of mankind have been 
gradually improved. Perhaps it will suggest further 
improvements as poasible still, and can furnish a hint 
as to the true means of securing them. 

Take for example the entertainments of the amphitheater. 
These are necessarily maintained at the cost of human 
life. How could those for whom Christ died consent to 
be diverted by the public murder of their fellow-creatures? 
It could not be for an instant doubtful whether it was 
proper for a Christian to frequent the amphitheater. The 
world was forced at length to abolish gladiatorial shows, 
But, reluctant to yield, it has at different times and in dif- 
ferent places substituted other spectacles of a modified 


cruelty—as the bull-fight of Spain, the bear-baiting of | 


some countries. These, in certain instances, had in turn to 
be given up, but horse-racing for some, the theaters for 
others, have still continued to draw their votaries. But 
there was by this time a class of the community so far 
reformed in moral sense by Christianity, as to feel some 
scruples of conscience about the theater, and the world 
for such as these, stooping to conquer, would compromise 
upon the opera. 
ment, costly enough to be somewhat exclusive, and appeal- 
ing to one of the finest wsthetic instincts of our nature, 
our love of music. ‘The world, not the people of the 
world, but the spirit of the world, says, “I will maintain 
the stage in repute yet a generation or more, for I will 
give it a monopoly of the rarest music. There are plenty 
of Christians that love music, and some of them, if they 
did but know it, love music almost better than they love 


Here was an elegant public entertain- 


Christianity , 


Christians cherished their wives, even as | 
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Christ. Then I shall get in numbers enough to make the 
stage respectable for a good while to come. Alas! for the 
time when the Puritans and Pharisees shall become influ- 
ential enough to insist on having their choicest music 
served up to them in moreinnocent concerts. It is fast tend- 
ing to that, and what of my opera then? and the theatre 
goes with it, [ fear. How these Christians are turning society 
upside down! But then they do itso much more carefully 
now than they used to! Some comfort in that!” So 
soliloquizes the world, not the people of the world, but 
the spirit of the world, watching the working of things 
and lying in wait for Christians. 

Now suppose conscientious Christians should consent 
to look at this whole subject of social usages and popular 
amusements in the light of the consideration I am about 
to present. It seemed clear enough that entertainments 
which could be enjoyed only at the price of blood, were 
wrong for the Christian. What shall we say of enter- 
tainments and customs which involve the ruin of souls? 
I do not speak now of the souls of those who enjoy, but 
of the souls of those whose business or profession it is to 
create the entertainment. Grant that attendance at the 
theatre or at the opera is absolutely harmless in its effect 
upon those who attend. Yet it is notorious that the actors 
and actresses who furnish us our entertainment are inevi- 
tably exposed to moral ruin. Occasionally, no doubt, an 
actor or an actress is converted to Christ. But then the 
stage is ordinarily abandoned by the convert. Now and 
then a member of the dramatic profession maintains an 
unblemished moral character, as the world goes. This I 
um persuaded occurs less frequently than in charity it is 
sometimes supposed. No, those who attend the theatre 
or the opera, enjoy themselves for the moment at the 
expense of the probable immortal ruin of the souls of the 
performers. For my own part, I should dread to meet a 
reckoning for such a cause at the day of judgment. 

The moral danger to stage-players is not incidental 
merely, and avoidable. It is unavoidable. 
the nature of their vocation. 


It belongs to 
Christian, would you wil- 
lingly vote for the admission to church-membership with 
you of an actor or a dancing-master whose avowed pur- 
pose it was still to pursue his vocation? If yes, then it 
anSlt e 

or to uphold the 
Christian would deem it becoming in a fetlow-believer to 


at laaat 


dance. Not otherwise. What earnest 


devote himself to the histrionic profession or to the voca- 
tion of the dancing-master? Yet if the opera is main- 
tained, or if the dance is perpetuated, some one must be 
a stage-performer and some one must be a dancing-master. 
Where is the conscientious Christian that is willing to 
divert himself at the cost of endangered, nay, of ruined 
souls? Is it Christ-like? 


FAITH WORKING BY LOVE. 
BY CHARLES 8S. ROBINSON, D.D. 

A great many bewildered persons have asserted, first 
and last, that the apostle Paul was in violent theological 
conflict with the apostle James. For he to 
that a man can be justified by faith only, and without 
works at all. While James says that faith without works 
is dead, and a man may be justified by works, and not in 
absolutely every case is he justified by faith only. 


seems say 


Now all truth is consistent. These inspired men never 


meant to come into collision in their views. Their strong 
language must be interpreted with some intelligible limi- 
tation in order to avoid even seeming contradiction. 
James wrote for a class of persons in his day who had 
been wont to dwell overmuch on the more spiritual fea- 
tures of religion, and so forget the more practical. 
He, therefore, intends through all his epistle to bring into 
prominence the necessity of living up to one’s professions 
of piety, even in minor moralities. Paul, on the other 
hand, writing to a very different class of persons, who 
were continually in danger of throwing their whole 
dependence upon a pharisaical performance of mere 
punctilios of outward duty required by law, was con- 
strained to turn the force of his address more directly upon 
deep experimental elements of piety, and give them new 
pictures of heart-service in the inner life. 


Hence the entire statements of both these men are 
right. Religion is not a faith distinct from works, nor 


works separate from a faith. It includes and demands 
each of these, and both at once. 

It will command acceptance instantly, then, when one 
urges that every true life needs these two elements; but 
it might give a measure of quiet surprise to assert in the 
same breath that yet there is necessary something quite 
beyond faith and works, both for the completion of the 
whole pattern set before us in Christ. 

There 
is in it a form of intelligence first; then there is in ita 


Personal religion ‘consists of three things in one. 
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form of activity; then there is in it a form of feeling. 
Hence it covers in each case the whole manhood—the 
head, the hand, and the heart. 

Very frequently the word of God, in its artless and col- 
loquial language, speaks of one of these elements as if it 
embraced all the rest. Texts can even be found in which 
two of them are put in place of the three. Once, at least, 
in the Old Testament are they all three included. David 
gave this as dying counsel for his son: “And thou, 
Solomon my son, know thou the God of thy father, and 
serve him with a perfect heart, and a willing mind: for 
the Lord searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all the 
imaginations of the thoughts: if thou seek him, he will be 
found of thee; but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee 
off for ever.’ Here we find all elements assumed: 
“ Know” God, and “serve” him with a “ perfect heart.” 


That is, piety demands a creed, a work, and a senti- 


ment. 


In the New Testament, also, we find one fragment of a 


verse so felicitous and terse that it might well become a 
a motto for Christian living: “ Faith which worketh by 
love.” All three elements are included here likewise,— 
intelligence, activity, and affection. 

Unfortunately for absolute clearness, the word “ faith” 
has been used in the Bible somewhat ambiguously. I do 
not suppose we are to understand James as referring to a 


it profit, my brethren, though a man say he hath faith, 
and have not works? Can faith save him?” But I feel 
sure that he does not refer toanexperience only. Perhaps 
it would be safe to say that he uses the term generically, 
and seeks to include frust as a living bond of union to 
Christ, and belief as an instrument for the intelligent 
apprehension of truth in its due relations, 

At any rate, to be religious each man must have some 
creed, Certainly he must know and believe that there is 
a God; and he must understand his character as a just as 
well asa beneficent being ; then he must become acquainted 
with God’s law, as holy and decisive, reaching to the 


inmost intents of the heart; and then, far above every- | 
thing else, he must be forced to see plainly that—out of his | 


sovereign grace—God has opened a way of pardon through 


tr ptenine death of his awn San: These must be known 


as primal truths under the gospel; then they must be 
believed, and that is faith. 

Hence next to this comes activity: Faith must “work.” 
The earliest instinct of a redeemed soul is that of the con- 
verted apostle: ‘“ Lord, what wilt thou have medo?” We 
have duties to do which involve worship of God, labors 
for men, and improvement of a spiritual life in ourselves; 
these demand energy and zeal. We are to keep upa 
filial communication with God. Then we are bidden to 


seek our neighbor’s good. Feeding the poor by the way- | 


side; succoring the feeble; comforting the troubled; 


cheering the discouraged ; in a word, giving a warm hand | 


and a sympathetic ear to every voice of human sorrow, 
every callof human need. Just so we owe our ownselves 


something. We are bound to grow in grace; and that | 
implies study, discipline, and cultivation. With all these, | 


we must guard against contamination of worldliness. It 
is as if saints were daily dressed in whitest raiment, and 
were forced to pass through the dinginess and dust of a 
defiled roadway. We are to keep these garments of 
grace fastidiously pure; to protect them against the fall- 
ing flakes and drifting ashes. Hence we come back 
exactly to another verse of James, which may go along- 
side of Paul’s motto. Faith working by love is pure 
religion; and “ Pure religion, and undefiled before God 


and the Father, is this, To visit the fatherless and widows | 


in their affiiction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” 

Now I am persuaded that the link between these two 
elements, faith and works, is found in that other element, 
feeling. Faith alone is not enough. Faith working is 
not enough. Faith is to continue working by love. And 
that is enough, simply because it is all there is of it. 
There must be some sensibility, some tenderness, some 
emotion, some mellowness of heart, in all personal religion, 
or it will be chill and lifeless and unattractive. It will 
neither honor God, nor win men, nor fit us for heaven. 
This must be what James means when he says, “faith 
without works is dead.” And it all grows easy to under- 
stand, if we go right along in order, Faith is necessary 
to salvation, and works are necessary to faith; so, of 
course, there is a sense in which works are necessary to 
salvation ; for faith without works would be defective and 
lifeless. 

it would seem as if a true Christian could not possibly 
live a moment without experiencing the promptings of 
these new feelings within. Satisfied that God is faithful, 
and that Christ is in earnest, the believer imbibes his 
Master’s spirit. He enters into an actual joyous repose 
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of soul. All his powers are reduced to obedience to law 
and are working under rules of harmony and naturalness. 
He has suddenly come back to spiritual health ; and, like 
all convalescents, feels generous and agreeable, glad to 
meet and to make a world full of friends. Sin is forgiven 
and the curse removed from his soul. There may be a 
few clouds of old wrath still hanging over his head; but 
the storm is in full retreat, and the thunders already 
'growing distant are no longer for him to hear. And 
through many a little rift among their folds his eye at 
times gains glimpses of the pure, blue, stormless sky 
beyond them. Now and then, there comes a ray of serene 
sunshine, so warm and fresh, so bright and gladdening, 
| that he lifts his heart in childlike greeting unto Him who 
sent it, and thankfully murmurs, “My Lord and my 
| God ! * 


The thing seems almost inconceivable, therefore, that 
| there should anybody try to cherish a faith which is all 
intellectually, or an activity which is all bustle, or a love 
which is all gushing. For the symmetry of real religion 
is its most noble characteristic. Such a man as it neces- 
sitates will be all the more a man because of its possession. 
There will be in him no mere cold, crispy orthodoxy ; 
though he certainly will have a faith, there will be in him 
| no stiffness of routine or ritual drill. Though he certainly 


soft sentimentalism that exhausts itself in singing, though 


over. But there will be in him a living personality of the 
indwelling Christ. 

It is awful for men to pervert piety into pressure, and 
turn grace into grip ; and nosanctimoniousness of unctuous 
talk can apologize for it. Pure, sweet sunshine in God’s 
vineyard was never intended to dry up and harden the 
vines into wire, as if their whole autumn work consisted 
in climbing a trellis or strangling a tree. It is meant to 
swell out fresh buds and broaden new branches; to warm 
| up the leaves and render more succulent the tendrils; 
| and by and by, in the time thereof, to kindle the clusters 
with luminous purple, and flash their mysterious juices 
into wine. 

Indeed, indeed, what this poor, lost, weary world needed, 
on the night when the Bethlehem angels sang, was not so 
| much Christianity as it was Christ! And what this wait- 

ing, wistful race wants here and needs to-day is not so 

much a religion as it is some religious men; not so much 
Christ in creed and Christ in miracle, as it is Christ in 
| love, Christ in life, whole, human, and humane! 
| Let us look now for a picture that shall exhibit results, 
| as this true religion pushes itself out into realization. 

What shall be our simile? What sort of life would that 
_be which mingles in proper proportion faith and works, 
and makes faith work by love? 

Let us suppose a sailor on the beach seeking to bring 
ashore passengers from a wrecked ship. He is protected 
by a rope fastened around his waist, and held firmly by 
some one behind him. 

Let us imagine a miner at the edge of a shaft, deter- 
mined to rescue some of his comrades down underground, 
stifling in the fire-damp. He bends over the awful 
chasm safely, for there is a rope under his armpits, which 
is fastened securely to the windlass behind. 

Let us think of a fireman upon a ladder, from which he 
seeks to be swung over into the window of a blazing 


house, in order just to snatch a child out of the flames 


before they mount to the attic. He is girded by a rope, 
held by the people behind him on the neighboring roof, 
80 as to keep him in case the floor is swept away. 

Simple pictures all of these, the peculiarities of which 
are the same,—a dangerous service and a secured help. 
, You see how I must insist upon the rope as quite the main 

thing to start with. 

This is the faith we have been talking about. In all 
spiritual exposures, the Christian relies on a strength not 
his own. Every human being that goes forth after a soul 
is held by a man just behind him; and that man here is 
Jesus Christ. And the simple difference between Chris- 
tian life and all other life lies in this,—a Christian life 
exists, acts, and grows entirely by a living faith. 

With this hint, cannot even the youngest child go 
straight on with the analysis of the motto? 


where that enters. The sailor stands on the beach-rock, 
the miner stands on the shaft-edge, the fireman stands on 
the ladder-rung; but standing is not working. What 
would you have these people do? You answer easily. 
Let that sailor forget himself, trust the rope, plunge into 
the water, and every instant catch hold of some new 


swimmer, struggling in his agony. Let that miner set | 


loose the clog on the windlass, trust the rope, and rattle 
down into the depths with a leap for life from ledge to 
ledge, looking for smothering men, Let that fireman wait 


| will be found working in worship, there will be in him no | 
creed only, when he puts the sharp question, “ What doth | 


he will joy quietly in the Lord when the day’s labor is | 


Works come | 
next to faith; the mere glance at our pictures will tell | 
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not a moment, but trust the rope, spring through the 
shivered glass of the chamber, and be off on his errand in 
the smoke. No time is to be lost. It is no boys’ play 
this! nor is saving souls boys’ play. 

And then comes the Jove,—oh, word of inexhaustible 
meaning! That demands tenderness and anxiety, brave 
deed, and cool purpose. Look over at our pictures again. 
Let that sailor be on his guard, as he grasps any one in the 
water by the necklace or the hair. So let that miner fold 
his arms gently around the form of his old comrade. He 
could bear buffets and banter once; but he is not in con- 
dition now. Kept carefully and touched kindly, he may 
yet breathe again. - Let that fireman cover his coat over 
the young child’s nostrils; nor, however he may feel his 
own flesh shrivel in the heat, suffer one tongue of flame 
so much as to curl the hair on its forehead. For all these 
human beings, you see, are down now to barest existence ; 
but they are still a/ive, and must be treated tenderly. 

Can we not discern, then, where the lack is in most of 
these modern types of religion? Our lack is not so much 
in the element of intelligence as in the other two, feeling 
and activity ; and in feeling most of all. There seems a 
want of earnest, wistful, pitiful love for the souls of our 
fellow-men. There is too little delicate sympathy for 
human weakness in our clumsy effort to relieve it. We 
do not respect the solemn reserves of each soul as we push, 
| in the presence of others, the probes of our questioning 
| into its wounds. Souls are solitary when they wrestle with 
God’s angel. 

Oh, we need men—need them now supremely—ready 
for great, plain, unromantic duties! We are in deplora- 
ble lack of men and women, who love God with all their 
hearts, and who love their fellow-men as they do them- 
selves. We need men and women whose souls grow 
fresher and younger each time they come to the Lord’s 
table. This age of ours, cold and uncompromising, 
thoroughly disrespectful and suspicious of all shams, 
demands a new piety; a piety frank in rebuking sin and 
firm in resisting it, but tender and merciful when it seeks 
to lift the man who is defiled by it. It clamors now for 
no singular or dramatic experiences of conversion, least 
of alla something called a second conversion. He who 
is the meetest of saints for the kingdom of heaven, he 
Whu is the surest to enter heaven, may not at all be the 
one who has the most graphic story to tell of conviction 
and wrestle, succeeded by some disclosure of sunshiny and 
bird-singing peace afterwards ; nor he who has the longest 
and most voluble formulas of prayer to rehearse on sudden 
public call. It is possible that it may be even that unsus- 
pected believer who trusts Christ in the humblest way, 
dependent on him for pardon, and he whose whole life is 
milder and mellower as he moves patiently on towards its 
end and crown. ‘ 

Indeed, we come back to the point at which we started ; 
there is no getting beyond it. The poor, perplexed world 
says it will be satisfied only with a faith which worketh by 
love. 


THOUGHTS IN A HAMMOCK. 
BY M. K. A. 8. 

As I lay in my hammock under the maples, a few days 
ago, I enjoyed swinging myself by means of a long rope 
tied to a neighboring tree. Seeing what a good time I 
| was haying, a little boy ran up to me with the request: 
“Please let me have the rope, won’t you?” I gave it to 
him. Then, standing close beside me, and tugging man- 
fully at his end of the rope, he looked with surprise to 
see that the hammock was nevertheless motionless. 

“Why don’t it move?” exclaimed he, quite puzzled. 

“Only because you, with the rope in your hand, are not 
in it,” I answered. 

Just so, mused I, do we children of a larger growth 
often work for an object which we are wholly unable to 
attain, simply because we do not start with the power 
from within ; we do not make the conneetion between the 
motive-power and the hammock. The force, whatever 
it is, must be brought home to our inner life in order to 
move it. 

Living in a Christian land, we, in some sort, believe 
the Bible ; but to make jt a power in our lives, either 








for ourselves or for others, we must take it home into 
our hearts, letting it lay hold of us there, in the very 
citadel of our being. Otherwise, we are like the child, 
pulling hard at the rope, expecting to see the hammock 
rock and swing, while he only stands beside it. 

The Bible is in our hands,—the strength, the motive- 
power, is all there; it lays hold on God himself, the 
eternal, the “immutable,—but ah! we do not make the 
necessary connection by applying the force to our hearts ! 
We do not bring the rope inside the hammock ! 

Certainly, in our Sunday-school teaching, we need this 
realization, and must not be surprised if with the many 
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lessons of “ line upon line,” and “ precept upon precept,” 
we yet fail to move the lives of our pupils. The energy 
of the Spirit, bringing home the word to the very heart, 
must be sought before our efforts can be rewarded. Let 
us lay fast hold of the rope of prayer, whose strong 
twisted strands of faith and works shall effectually draw 
those we love unto holiness and God! For “if any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
of God.” This, then, is the proof,—this the test, which, 
acting upon heart and life, shall indeed make us to “ move” 
heavenward, 


“LIVING EPISTLES.” 


BY MISS 8. A. BROWN. 


Those Christians who do not adorn the relations in life 
which Christ has chosen to represent his love to his 
people, vitiate the force of those illustrations to them- 
selves and to those about them. Perhaps they do not 
realize the fact that they are, by their unlovely lives, 
“making the word of God of none effect” to those 
nearest and dearest to them whom God has committed 
to their charge, and for whom he holds them especially 
responsible. 

While Christians are attending to the advancement of 
Christ’s cause in the ends of the earth, let them not for- 
get to look at home, lest while they are “thinking on 
those things which are of good report” they forget 
“those things which are lovely.” 

Are you such a father as to make the words “ our Father 
in heaven” mean anything to your children? Are you 
willing to have their idea of God’s attributes formed 
from your patience and gentleness and love towards 
them? Let those who repudiate the conceptions of the 
Most High which were held by the theologians of a past 
generation have a care lest they, in their daily lives, 
represent by their conduct to their children a more stern 
and forbidding deity than ever ascetics preached. 

Are you such a husband, in your unselfish thoughtful- 
ness, as to recall even faintly to those about you the love 
which Christ bears to his church? 
brother ” 


“ 


Are you an 
so kind, and helpful and sympathetic as to be 
a type in any degree of him who chose that title for him- 
self? Are you such a faithful and true friend as to make 


| himself? 


elder | 


the words “I have called you friends” signify all that | 
they ought, to those who have had experience of your | 
| Pongee Wongee has got very strict since going to the 


friendship ? 

These questions are nothing if read, approved of, and 
forgotten. But if soberly asked and honestly answered 
before God by every Christian, they may reveal to many 


inquiring souls the reason why the word of the Lord does | 


not prosper in their hands. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


WITH MY LITTLE GIRL. 
BY ELLA’ FARMAN, 
Sometimes by my side, of a Sunday night, 
My little girl sits in the silent twilight 
Till I wonder if this is her day of the seven 
To seriously think of going to heaven. 


As the preacher explains the blessed book, 

I frequently see, as I turn me to look 

At this dear little girl, in her end of the pew, 
How the clouds come up in the eyes of blue ; 


So I think that my darling understands, 

And I long so to clasp the two wistful hands, 
And to tell her she could, if only she would, 
Have all of this comfort of being good :— 


Not the sort of good she is every day, 

No, indeed—but the strict New Testament way, 
Which forbids to my darling that toss of her head 
When things unjustly about her are said ; 


Forbids my darling that blindness of eye 

When a poor little neighbor is passing by, 

And that shrug at people who are stupid and slow, 
And—all of that sort of thing, you know. 


“Such very small sins!” my little girl says. 
Ah well! but these same unlovely small ways 
Which never answer in heaven, my dear, 


Are exactly what makes the trouble here. 
In heaven you would not expect to do so, 
Now would you, my dear? And my dear she says No: 
The sigh is troubled—the wistful eyes sink— 

And I leave the grave little girl to think. 


THE KITE THAT FLEW A BOY. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 
“ Kite-time almost over, little Ning Ting?” 
It was the fat fan-maker who was speaking, Uncle 
Pongee Wongee; and he looked in at the window while 
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Ning was making his chopsticks fly in and out of a bowl 
of rice. 

“ Almost, uncle,” he said sorrowfully. 

It was autumn time in China land. The trees were 
covered with gold, purple, and scarlet leaves, that looked 
like tiny kites. Some great wind would set them to fly- 
ing gay as little mandarins spinning through the air in 
their bright robes of silk, 
Who could fly kites in the 

Little Ning Ting sat in 


and then would come winter. 
winter? 

a high chair, for his legs were 
short and the table before him was tall. 

*“Look out, Ning Ting,” 
tumble out of that chair. Why, you almost went over 
then! You are sleepy, and you 

“Did I? 

“Yes, you will; and fat boys, you know, when they 
begin to go, go with a rush.” 

“Oh! I won’t tumble. I am only thinking. 

I am sorry to say he was thinking of something wrong. | 
He did want to have one more good time kite-flying, and 
there was a kite in the next house belonging to his little 
neighbor Foo Choo, a big blue and red and white kite, 
and the covering was soft, bright silk. Little Ning Ting 
had been an honest boy, but a big temptation came to 
him that day. How would it do to get Foo Choo’s kite 
and fly it a day, a week, all the time,—yes, keep it? Here 
the sleepy Ning Ting gave a fearful bob with his head. 
If he had not been put together strong, he would cer- 
tainly have bobbed his head off. What was he think- 
ing about? That kite? He had a great mind to go and 
get it. 

“No, no, that won’t do!” 


said his mother. “ You will 


gave a tremendous nod.” 


” 


He heard a voice. Uncle Pongee Wongee seemed to 
be speaking. 

“Don’t you remember, little Ning Ting, what I told 
you one day when making a fan for the emperor of China 
It is wrong to do sin, and it is wrong also to | 
That is the way temptation grows. It comes | 
as a thought, and if we don’t turn it out of doors, by and | 
by it will turn us out. Don’t have anything to do with a 
wrong thought. Don’t play in your mind with tempta- | 
tion. It will get the better of you, hurry you off a captive, | 
and hold you in its power. Dan’tthinkcin Gta 
beginning.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Ning Ting to himself. 


think sin. 
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“Uncle 


chapel of the missionary man.” 

Little Ning Ting now gave another tremendous nod, 
and the tired boy bobbed so that his mother almost 
expected to see his head with its yellow hair go right off 
and roll like a ripe, round pumpkin across the table. 

“Ning Ting, you will be over. Look out!” 

“Oh! I won’t, mother. I am only thinking.” 

At last Ning Ting had a horrid thought, and began to 
act in accordance with it. He stole softly, when no one | 
was looking, to Foo Choo’s shed, where he kept the bright | 
silk kite. | 

“Was anybody looking?” 

No. 

He stole round the corner of the shed, (anybody look- 
ing?) stole through the door, stole up a little ladder. 
There on the 


floor of a littke room where Foo Choo’s 


| father kept hay in winter and hay-seed in summer, was 


| looking? He hoped not. 


the kite. Anybody looking now? Yes, he was about tak- 
ing the kite— Whish-sh-sh! Ning Ting almost dropped 
the kite in A big black cat with big yellow 
eyes ran from behind the kite, and went tearing down the 
ladder. 


his fear. 


But what a 
How I wish it could be mine! But there, I 
I will only take it out and fly it. How I 


“What a fright you gave me, old puss! 
pretty kite! 
won’t steal it. 


| wish it could be mine!” 


Ning Ting went out softly. Was Foo Choo’s granny 


She had a disagreeable voice 


| if boys were naughty, and he hated disagreeable voices. 


“Take that kite back!” 


Was it Foo Choo’s granny? No, it must have been 


Uncle Pongee Wongee speaking inside of him. Ning 
Ting, look out! Danger, danger! ° 


I haven’t stolen the kite, I am 
only going to play with it,” exclaimed Ning Ting. 
In the big lonely field back of his house, with the help 


‘* Nonsense, nonsense! 


of a beggar boy who came along, he began to fly the kite. 
How 
it pulled on the string,—yes, pulled on the string,—lifting 
him up two or three feet! Wasn't it exciting? But the 
kite let him down again, and he was onthe ground in a 
moment. 


How easily it went up! And what a big one it was! 


Ning Ting thought he would try that once 
more, and let the kite pull him up, it was such exciting 
fun! 


“ Danger, danger!” called the Pongee Wongee inside 


of him. 


the spout and breathed more freely. 


_ the top of the apple-tree. 


Oh! I won’t go over, mother.” 


| it. 


| did, is it not?” he said. 


ee oe a: a 


dreadful.” 
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“But T haven’t stolen the kite, I am only playing with 
it,” was Ning Ting’s answer. 

At last Ning Ting ventured to let the kite draw him 
up again. This time he went higher than he intended. 
He rose above the second story of his house, but his foot 
satching in the spout, that held him. He sat down on 
Was not that a 
narrow escape? but what fun it was also! 

“T guess now I will go for the top of the apple-tree in 
the yard. I can easily hit the top of that. Nice kite 
this is! I have a great mind to keep it.” 

Off through the air he went sailing, and sat down in 


Who were those under the 


tree? 


They were Foo Choo and his brother Dumfee. Horrors! 
“What if Foo Choo should see me!” thought Ning Ting. 


_ But Foo Choo did not see that lump of fat up among the 


red apples, 
“ Dumfee! 
kite?” 
“No; is it gone 


’ called out Foo Choo. “Have youseen my 


9” 


“T guess so, for I can’t find it anywhere.” 

The voice of Pongee Wongee was again heard: “ Little 
Ning, you had better carry that kite back. Better still, 
own right up to Foo Choo now. When we are in a wrong 
course, we ought to stop right where we are and own our 
wrong-doing.” 

Ning Ting, though, keptstill, and Foo Choo and Dumfee 
went away. 

“Bad old Pongee Wongee, don’t trouble me any more,” 


| said Ning Ting. 


Then a blacker thought than ever came into Ning Ting’s 
soul, “T will not carry back this kite at all. I will keep 
It is nice fun sailing about so. Ho for another apple- 
tree! Get up, horsee!” Away went Ning Ting. “Splen- 
“T will stop in that apple-tree.” 

To his surprise, though, he went over the apple-tree. 
He was traveling faster now. 

“However, I will stop in that maple-tree,” he said. 


| But he went over it! 


“What if I shouldn’t stop at all?” he said to himself. 
“Not at all, not at all, not at all, ”"—the idea going round 


Breas - en ee ee 


“ But there is a tall elm-tree, and it is in Pongee Won- 
gee’s yard. I will gofor that. And there is dear Pongee 


| Wongee down in the yard.” 


Yes, the fat fan-maker was down in the yard, looking 
up towards the sky, his specs shining like two small suns 
directed toward another and bigger sun in the heavens. 

Oh, dear! Ning Ting missed the elm-tree, shooting 


| rapidly above it. 


“Pongee Wongee, good Pongee Wongee, help!” shouted 
Ning. 

“ What is that up in the air,—a boy, or a goose flying 
toward a warmer home? It can’t be a boy. It must bea 


| goose.” 


Yes, it was a foolish little goose. 

“And there’s a kite ; and is the goose flying the kite, or 
the kite flying the goose?” 

It was a kite flying a goose. 

Up higher and higher Ning Ting went, through a cloud, 

through a rain-storm, through a snow-storm, out of the 
temperate zone into the frigid zone, higher and higher, 
higher and higher, through more snow, sleet, hail, ice, till 
Ning Ting was stiff with the cold. 
It was 
Was it fishing for 
The bob came nearer and nearer, as if it were not 
a fishing-line, but a living thing, twisting down the air! 
And it seized Ning by that sensitive place the pigtail, and 
all the slips of paper changed to legs that began to crawl 
up the pigtail! Fright upon fright! 

And now what is this?—the white moon; and is the man 
in the moon looking out? Yes; and he growls, “Who is 
this? Did he run off with the kite? Didn’t he know the 
kite would run off with him? Didn’t he know that sin, if 
we yield to it, masters us at last? Didn’t he know? didn’t 


And what was the kite doing,—the horrid kite? 
lowering its bob toward Ning Ting. 
him? 


he know? Let me put a stop to his foolishness. I will 
cut the string with this sharp knife—just now! 

“There! Down he drops!” 

Bump! 

“Oh-h-h!” 

“Why, Ning Ting;! what is the matter? You have 


tumbled from your chair. 
fall.” 
“ Oh-h-h-h! 
“You steal? I hope you haven’t stolen.” 
“But I never will steal again.” 
“ You, Ning Ting? I trust you won't.” 
“ But the man in the moon, he cut the string! 
“Tut, tut! you have been dreaming.” 


I told you that you would 


What made me want to steal, mother?” 


” 
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LESSON TEXT. 
{James 2: 14-26.] 
14. What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say he 
hath faith, and have not works? can faith save him ? 


15. If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of daily 
food, 


16. And one of you say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye 


warmed and filled; notwithstanding ye give them not those | 


things which are needful to the body ; what doth it profit? 


om i@n £40. 2826 Lash. nntc dead heing alan 


18. Yea, a man may say, Thou hast faith, and [ have works: 
show me thy faith without thy works, and I will shew thee my 
faith by my works. 

19. Thou believest that there is one God; thou doest well: 
the devils also believe, and tremble. 

20. But wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith without | 
works is dead ? 

21. Was not Abraham our father justified by works, when 
he had offered Isaac his son upon the altar ? 

22. Seest thou how faith wrought with his works, and by 
works was faith made perfect? 

23. And the Scripture was fulfilled which saith, Abraham 
believed God, and it was imputed unto him for righteousness: 
and he was called the Friend of God. 

24. Ye see then how that by works a man is justified, and 
not by faith only. 

25. Likewise also was not Rahab the harlot justified by works 
when she had received the messengers, and had sent them out 
another way? 

26. For as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith with- 
out works is dead also. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


James 2:14, Thougha man say, ete.——Fxcept your | 


righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees ; ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Matt. 5 : 20..-—Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord 
shall enter into the kingdom of heayen; but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which isin heaven, Matt. 7 : 21.——He that 


heareth, and doeth not, is like a man that without a foundation | 


built a house upon the earth; against which the stream did beat 
vehemently, and immediately it fell; and the ruin of that house 


was great. Luke 6: 49.——In Jesus Christ neither cireumcision 
availeth any thing, nor uncireumcision ; but faith which worketh 
by love. Gal, 5: 6.——-Remembering without ceasing your work 


of faith, and labor of love. 1 Thess, 1 : 3.——They profess that 


they know God; but in works they deny Aim, being abominable | 


and disobedient, and unto every good work reprobate, Titus 1:16. 

v.16. Depart in peace.—tThou hast not given water 
to the weary to drink, and thou hast withholden bread from the 
hungry. Thou hast sent widows away empty, and the arms of 


the fatherless have been broken. Job 22:7, 9. 





good from them to whom itis due, when itis in the power of thine | 


hand to do ##. Say not unto thy neighbour, Go, and come again, 


and to-morrow | will give; when thou hast it by thee. Prov. 3: | 


27, 28.—-And when it was evening, his disciples came to him, 
saying, This is a desert place, and the time is now past; send the 
multitude away that they may go into the villages, and buy 
themselves victuals. But Jesus said unto them, They need not 
depart; give ye them to eat. Matt. 14: 15, 16.——Whoso hath 
this world’s goods, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth 
up his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of 
God in him? 1 John 3:17, 


v.18. I will shew thee, etc, 





Every good tree bring- 
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eth forth good fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. 


Matt. 7 : 17.——If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: 
old things are passed away ; behold, all things are become new. 
2 Cor. 5 : 17.——Let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of 


the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God. 2 Cor. | 


7 : 1.——Now the end of the commandment is charity out of a 


pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned. | 


1 Tim. 1 : 5.——In all things shewing thyself a pattern of good 
works. Titus 2:7. 

¥.19. There is one God.——Hear, O Israel: The Lord 
our God is one Lord, Deut. 6 : 4.——Before me there was no 
God formed, neither shall there be after me. Isa. 43 : 10.—— 


I am God, and there is none else; I am God, and there is none 
like me. Isa. 46 ; 9.——" 








This is life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast 
sent. John 17 +3.—~—There is none other God but one. 1 Cor. 8: 
4.—-To us there is but one God. 1 Cor. 8: 6 
Gal. 3 : 20.— There is one God, and one mediator between God 


and men, the man Christ Jesus. 1 Tim. 2: 5. 


Devils also believe, and tremble. And, behold, they 
cried out, saying, What have we to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son 
of God? Matt. 8 :29.——Let wealone; what have we todo with 
thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? Art thou come to destroy us? 
I know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God. Mark 1 : 24. 
The same followed Paul and us, and cried, saying, These men 








way of salvation. Acts 16 : 17.——The evil spirit answered and 
| said, Jesus I know, and Paul I know, but who are ye? Acts 
119: 15. 
| Vv. 20. O vain man.——He knoweth vain men. Job 11:11. 
——tThe Lord knoweth the thoughts of man, that they are vanity. 
Psa, 94 : 11. He that followeth vain persons is void of under- 
standing. Proy. 12 : 11.——But became vain in their imagina- 
tions, and their foolish heart was darkened. Rom. 1 : 21.—— 
Some having swerved have turned aside unto vain jangling. 
| 1 Tim. 1: 6. 

V. 21. Justified by works. Enter not into judgment 
with thy servant, for in thy sight shall no man living be justified. 
Psa, 143 : 2 , thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy 
| words thou shalt be condemned. Matt. 12: 37.——Therefore by 
| the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified in his sight: 
| for by the law is the knowledge of sin. Rom. 3: 20. 


v.22, Faith made perfect. But whoso keepeth his 
| word, in him verily is the love of God perfected. 1 John 2: 5. 














| ——Herein is our love made perfect, that we may have boldness in 


the day of judgment: because as he is, so are we in this world. 
1 Inhn 4-17 
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suthority in the church at Jerusalem, to whom Peter directed 
that the news of his escape from prison should be carried 
(Acts 12:17). Several years later, when the great council 
convened at Jerusalem, this James again appears in promi- 
nent and honorable position (Acts 15: 13-31). This same man 
again appears in Galatians 1 : 18, 19, and this time he is des- 
ignated “the Lord’s brother.” See also Galatians 2: 9, where 
prominence is again set forth. Of this man, tradition tells us 
that he was so eminent for sanctity that he was known as 


| “James the Just;” that he continued to preside over the 


church at Jerusalem till A. D.62, or possibly somewhat longer, 
and that he then met his death by martyrdom, being thrown 
from an eminence on the temple grounds, and subsequently 
stoned. 

But among the apostles were two named James. In addi- 
tion to the brother of John, there was “James the son of 


| Alpheus,” who is so designated in all the lists of the apostles 


(Matt. 10: 3, ete.) He it is who in Mark 15: 40 is called 
“ James the Less,” doubtless with reference to his stature, and 
to distinguish him from the other apostolic James. Some 


| suppose this’ man to be identical with James the Just, affirm- 


ing that after the events referred to in Acts 1 : 13, ete., he 
never left Jerusalem. In this case, however, the title “the 


| Lord’s brother,” must be broadened to mean kinsman merely ; 
are the servants of the most high God, which shew unto us the | for James the Less was the son of Alpheus, otherwise Cleo- 


phas (John 19 : 25, with Mark 15 : 40), which names are only 
Greek variations of one Hebrew name. 

The better understanding of the whole case is, that James 
the Just and James the Less were two men; that the former 
was a younger son of Joseph and Mary, and so, before the law, 
was literally “the Lord’s brother ;” that it was he to whom 
the Lord appeared after his resurrection (1 Cor. 15: 7) ; and 
that he was the writer of the epistle which bears the name of 
James. Certain it is that his position in the mother church 
at Jerusalem fitted him pre-eminently to appeal to “the twelve 
tribes which are scattered abroad” (Jas. 1: 1). 

It has been thought that upon the doctrine of justification 
Paul and James were not in harmony. Undoubtedly they 
present different phases of the subject, but views which differ 
do not necessarily disagree. In this connection, let it be 
remembered that these writers use the word “faith” in different 
senses. Paul includes in it the power which compels the 
believer to holy works, while James considers it as apart from 
this power. They also differ in their conceptions of justifica- 
tion. Paul sees it as an act of God. He discusses it from 














Withhold not | 


the God-ward side. Jumes sees it as a state or condition, evi- 
denced to all observers by its holy fruits. His view is mainly 
from the man-ward side. And then they wrote to meet dif- 
ferent phases of error. Paul would counteract the legal ten- 
the transgressors. Mark 16 : 28—This day is this scripture dencies, which insisted that man was justified by works; and 
| fulfilled in your ears. Luke 4 : 21.——Men and brethren, this J ld gg eae eal hi h 
| scripture must needs have been fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost | - _ a eeapanentae me soomtious tendencies, whic 
| by the mouth of David spake. Acts 1 : 16.——Wherefore also insisted that man was justified without works, What James 
it is contained in the Scripture, Behold, I lay in Zion a chief opposed was the natural recoil from the opposite extreme 
corner stone. 1 Pet. 2:6 which Paul opposed. Directing their epistles against errors 
Abraham believed God, ete.— And he believed in the | diametrically opposite to each other, they could not meet the 
| Lord; and he counted it to him for righteousness. Gen. 15 : 6. | Tespective necessities except by seemingly opposite statements. 


——For what saith the Scripture? Abraham believed God, and | The very heart of James’s discussion is included in the present 
it was counted unto him for righteousness. Rom. 4:3.——Even | lesson. 
as Abraham beliey “ God, and it was accounted to him for right- Pr 


eousness. Gal. 3: CRITICAL NOTES. 
The friend of éek-—ar1 not thou our God, who didst | 


BY A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 
drive out the inhabitants of this land before thy people Israel, | 
| and gavest it to the seed of Abraham thy friend for ever? 2 Chron 
| 20: 7._—But thou, Israel, art my servant, Jacob whom I have a Bie 
| chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend. Isa. 41:8 e : Che ee — = — , 
V. 25. Sent them out. And she said, According unto ~ 7 be ee ee ee - nse ee — = cuay 
| your words, so be it. And she sent them away, and they departed: | Dh vidmaphcsndren re FOS SAF Ne - ES, Go - 
and she bound the scarlet line in the window. Josh. 2 : 21,—— | P®@ees be ye warmed and satisfied ;” but ye do not give to 
By faith the harlot Rahab perished not with them that believed | them the things which are needful to the body, what is the 
not, when she had received the spies with peace. Heb. 11 : 31. profit? (17.) So also faith, if it do not have works, is by 
V. 26. Body... is dead. Thou takest away ther | itself dead. (18.) Nay, a man shall say, Thou hast faith, and 
breath, they die, and return to their dust. Psa. 104 : 29. — 4 I have works ; i me thy faith apart from works, and I, 
breath goeth forth, he returneth to his earth; in that very pte from works, will show unto thee my faith. (19.) Thou be- 
his thoughts perish. Psa. 146 : 4. ——Then shall the dust return | lievest that God is one. Thou doest excellently! Also the 
to the earth as it was; and the spirit shall return unto God who | | demons believe [it] and shudder. (20.) And wilt thou know, 
gave it. Eccl. 12:7. |O vain man, that faith apart from works is barren? (21.) 
| Was not Abraham our father justified from works, in 
| that he offered up his son Isaac upon the altar? (22.) Be- 
| holdest thou that faith was working along with his works, 
It is customary to group together the seven epistles which and out of works his fsith saath erfected? (28.) And the 
follow Hebrews, and to designate them as general, or catholic, rons a =e falilled which auth, rs Abmkam believed 
epistles. John’s second and third epistles, however, are personal God, and it wes Poses gina he: ps: me 
letters ; but the remaining five of this group were addressed to | “* called the friend of God. (24.) Ye see that from works 
no particular individual or church, but to Christians at large. a man is justified, and not,from faith only. (25.) And in like 


| 

v.23. The scripture was falfilled.— Have ye not 
| read this scripture; The stone which the eae rejected is 
| become the head of the corner? Mark 12 : And the 
seripture was fulfilled, which saith, And he was ro toe with 








PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(14.) What is the profit, my brethren, if one say that he 
hath faith, and do not have works ? 








LESSON FRAMEWORK. 


BY GEORGE A. PELTZ, D.D. 


The epistle of James was probably the first written of this 


group, about A. D. 60-63, and it has been the source of no | 


little discussion. 


Several men named James were prominent in the early | 


church, and the question is, Which of them wrote this epistle? 
James, the brother of John, who was also an apostle (Matt. 


10 : 2), was put to death by Herod, as is narrated in Acts 12: | 
1, 2. This was before or about A. D. 44, in which year this | 


| cruel ruler died. This date is certainly too early for the pro- 


duction of this epistle, so that John’s brother could not have | 


| been its author: 


At that time, however, there was another James in high | later date” (Riddle). Its author was probably not James 


manner was not also Rahab the harlot justified from works, 
in that she received hospitably the messengers, and sent them 
out by another way? (26.) For just as.the body, apart from 
spirit, is dead, so also faith apart from works is dead. 

NOTES. 

The epistle of James is the first in order (though not, per- 
| haps in time of composition), among the general or catholic 
epistles, so called, as not being addressed to particular 
churches, but to Christians collectively or of a special class, 
or to the Jewish Christians in or out of Palestine. Its date 
| “is variously placed from A. D. 45 to 63. We prefer the 
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the son of Alpheus and brother of John the apostle, but 
“ James the Just,” brother of our Lord, bishop of Jerusalem, 
and martyred in 69, just before its seige. He was a rigid 
observer of the law, adhering to the last to the rites of Juda- 
ism, and thus doubtless, by a wise and gracious arrangement 
of Providence, furnishing to the last a sort of intermediate 
link between Judaism and Christianity, and able to present 
the gospel in its least repulsive form to those who persevered 
in their rejection of it. That he cordially fellowshiped the 
ministry of Paul and Barnabas among the Gentiles, while 
himself confining his Christian labors to his countrymen, is 
from Acts 15: 
v. 


clear 13, and following verses, and Gala- 


tians 2: 

The epistle of James, while fundamentally Christian, con- 
forms much more to the Old Testament type than any other 
book of the New Testament. In the present lesson he appears, 
to a superficial view, to be directly antagonistic in his doctrine 
of faith and justification to that so fully expounded by Paul 
in his epistle to the Romans. 


Paul declares distinctly the 
doctrine of justification 


by faith without works. James 
declares with equal emphasis the necessity of conjoined faith 
and works. Yet the opposition is apparent rather than real, 
and is perfectly explained by the different point of view of 
the two writers. Paul is expounding the way of salvation for a 
world of guilty and condemned sinners ; James is expounding 
the practical duties of those who are, or profess to be, in the 

yay of salvation, having already believed in Christ. Paul 
is showing how ungodly sinners may come into a state of 
acceptance with God; James is showing how believing and 
justified sinners may and must evince the genuineness of their 
faith by righteous living. Paul writes equally for the despair- 
ing publican who sees no ground of hope, and for the Phari- 
saic legalist whose hope is in his self-righteousness; James 
writes for the Christian Pharisee, who, having put faith in 
place of works, discards works 
ground of justification, but even as a fruit and evidence of 
faith. Their difference is thus in words, not in thought. 
James declares as clearly as Paul that faith must co-exist with 
works, and, in fact, precede them 
Paul maintains everywhere as 


altogether, not only as a 


as their source and ground. 
strenuously as James that 
works must follow as the fruit and evidence of faith ; and the 
closing chapters of all and the entire body of some of his 
epistles are but an expansion and enforcement of the doctrine 
here briefly and cogently set forth by James. 

Verse 14.— What the benefit? Emphatic mode of denying that 
there is any benefit, that it is of any avail for a man to profess 
to have faith while he has not its accompanying works.—“ To 
say that he hath faith,” 
faith,” with but slight emphasis on the “say.” Yet still the 
phrase carries with it the suggestion that after all the faith 
is only a professed faith, and that all faith is an unreality 
which does not justify itself by works.—Can his faith save him? 


or can the faith save him?—the faith which he professes to | 


have, and which indeed he does have, provided it is the cold | 
| friend of God” (2 Chron. 20: 7; Isa. 41: 8). 


speculative belief which neither originates in love, nor origi- 
nates the deeds of love. 

Verses 15, 16.—These verses cite an analogous case. They 
do not adduce an example of faith without works, but bring 
forward a case illustrating the worthlessness of this barren faith, 
It is as idle and useless as the charity which says to the needy 
be warmed and satisfied, but gives nothing of what is needful to 
the body. The “brother” or “sister” may be the Christian 
brother or sister, or possibly a kinsman or kinswoman in our 


common humanity. The change from singular to plural (“if 


” “ and ye do not give,”) is a graceful extension of the 
principle to the entire body.— What is the profit? What is the 


use of such a mere lip-charity ? 


one say, 


(The fact that this is not an 
example, but an analogous illustrative case, explains and requires 


‘ 


the dropping out, with the best texts, of the connective “ and” 
in verse 15). 

Verse 17.—This verse returns from the illustrative case to 
that which it is intended to illustrate. This lip faith is just 
as idle as this lip charity.—Js by itself, that is, without the sup- 
port and accompaniment of works, dead. The English version 
“being alone” is much less forcible than the Greek, and not 
quite accurate. The Greek does not declare it dead because 
it is “alone,” but because it is imperfect; not one of two 
things, but only half a thing. 

Verses 18, 19.—The writer 
the insufficiency of this faith, 


goes farther in illustration of 
and gives the language which 
may be legitimately addressed to its possessor.— Nay : literally 
“but ;” idiomatic and elliptical Greek for “and not only so, 
but,” and thus as often equivalent to our English “nay,” by 
which, instead of introducing an objection, the argument is 
carried forward and strengthened. ‘ Nay,” says the writer, “a 
man shall say,” and that with justice, “thou hast faith,” etc, 
He may fairly challenge this professor of an empty faith to 
that has no works with the works that 
take their root in faith—Apart from works: he presents the 


a contrast of the faith 


impossible case of showing or proving faith apart from works, 
and places over against it the obvious mode of evincing your 
faith from works. This is what the working believer may justly 
do: he may contrast the ease and naturalness of demonstrat- 
ing faith by works with the insuperable difficulty of demon- 


strating faith apart from works, This same working believer 


is here nearly equivalent to “ ha: ing | 
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continues, addressing the same person: “ Thou believest that 


God is one. Let us take a sample of this faith of thine: thy 
faith, for example, embraces the doctrine of the unity of God 
(as against the heathen polytheism), This unity of God. was 
a fundamental doctrine of Jewish belief, and was incorporated, 
as fundamental, into Christianity.— Thou doest excellently. This 
is well as far as it goes ; but thou seest how imperfect, as a mere 
The 
(“ well” is rather 
A belief to boast of, 
which thou sharest with the demons !— The demons: evil spirits, 
subjects of Satan, so called 


belief, is that faith which thou sharest with the demons. 


“doest excellently, nobly, beautifully,’ 
feeble,) may also be taken ironically. 


constantly in the Gospels.—And 
shudder : a more forcible word than “tremble.” This shows 
strikingly how unavailing a thing is this mere intellectual 
faith. 


awful truth which they are compelled to believe. 


The demons of the pit possess it, and shudder at the 


Verse 20.—The author resumes in his own person, and pro- 
ceeds to enforce by Old Testament illustrations the vital con- 
nection of works with faith. Wilt thou: wishest thou to know 
or ascertain: then take the following examples. 

Verse 21.—The case of Abraham “ our father’ is cited_as 
all convincing.— Was justified: was held and pronounced 
righteous. Paul ascribes Abraham’s justification to faith (Rom. 
4: 3), and expressly denies that it was from works (Rom. 4:2). 
James declares, in a looser sense, that he was justified from 
works, and adduces, as the special work, his offering of Isaac 
in obedience to the divinecommand. Paul refers to that prin- 
ciple of faith which led to the obedience: James refers to that 
act of obedience which evinced and completed the faith. Both 
are referring toa complex act of which Paul seizes, for his 
purpose, upon one of the elements, and James, for his, upon 
the other. Paul seizes the initiating principle from which 
alone good works could follow. James seizes on the resulting 
good works which alone can prove the existence of the prin- 
ciple. So in the following verse. 

Verse 22.—The argument is clinched, and the two are seen 
working together in harmony.—Faith was working conjointly 
with his works: his works accompanied and were the fruit of 
faith. And from his works his faith was perfected. This states 
the principle precisely, and shows James in complete harmony 
with Paul.—Faith took the initiative; it led to works, and 
was developed and made complete and perfect in works. 
A faith that does not lead to works is null, is a dead faith. A 
genuine faith that has not yet developed itself in works is but 
germinal and incomplete. 


Verse 23.—And. the serinture wae fuliilled « faundA ito. 40 
realization, which saith And Abraham believed God. Paul 


quotes this language in proof of Abraham’s justification by 
faith (Gen. 15: 6). James means simply to say that in Abra- 
ham’s obedience, and especially in that crowning act of 
obedience, the offering of his son, that declaration of Scrip- 
ture found its completest fulfillment which says that he 
believed God, and it was reckoned to him for righteousness, 
and that in such acts of trustful obedience “he was called the 


Verse 24.—This verse sums up the preceding argument, 
adding no new consideration. The language is elliptical. 
“From works” clearly means “from works conjoined with 
faith” as is shown by the following, “and not from faith only.” 
He does not deny the necessity of faith; he affirms the 
necessity of accompanying works. 

Verse 25.— Another illustration, from the case of Rahab the 
harlot (Heb. 11: 31), cites Rahab as a signal example of 
faith (see Josh. 2;6: 17, 22-25). But it cites that faith as 
evincing itself in the very works which are here adduced as 
constituting her justification. The ground of her action was, 
that faith in God which led her to identify her fortunes with 
those of his people, and which brought her into the Messianic 
line (Matt. 15), she having been spared in the destruction of 
Jericho. The acting out of this faith was in her hospitable 


“ 


reception (the word means more than simply “ received,” it 


“received into protection,” or “ into hospitality,” or 


means 
both) of the messengers, the spies of Joshua.—By another and 
secret way, without the knowledge of the people. 

Verse 26.—This verse sums up the whole discussion. Faith 
apart from works is like the body apart from spirit, the 
immaterial and animating principle of our nature. It is dead. 
It is really no true faith. In its destitution of works it proves 
said 
“faith without works is like the spirit without the body,” 


itself to have no vitality. The writer could not have 
although this would in some points seem more appropriate, 
But here the question is of a faith proved to be dead, and 
which therefore could not be compared to the spirit thgt does 


It 


might also be reversed, and we might say of works without 


not die. The comparison is appropriate and forcible. 
faith that they are dead, just as the body without the spirit is 
dead. Here, however, James is assailing not dead works, but 


a dead faith ; not the legalist, but the Antinomian. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 
What doth it profit? (v. 14.) That is always a practical ques- 
tion, concerning any mode of speech or action—Cui bono? 
What does it amount to? 


you than most people suppose; your belief that if you were 


Your idea that there is more in 


some where else you would do better than just where you are; 
your bragging of what you have done, or of what you are 
going to do; your conviction that you are sound in doctrinal 
views, whether you are correct or not in your daily conduct ; 
your good standing on the church records, while there is no 
other evidence that you are entitled to a fair reputation ; your 
ownership of a religious library, or a pew in church, or your 
connection with a large Bible class ;—what does it profit you? 
Until you can meet that question 


squarely, your breath is 
wasted in giving emphasis to a fact which may or may not be 
of any practical importance in your personal life. 

Can faith save? A great many people suppose itcan. They 
talk of “saving faith,” and wish they had it. Faith is trust 
in a person. If you are dangerously sick, and trust a skillful 
physician, can that trust save you? Suppose you do not send 
for him, or, when he comes do not follow his counsel, will 
your trust in him make you well? Try it and see. 


If you 
are in the upper room of a burning building, 


with the stair- 
way in flames, and a strong-armed fireman appears at the 
window with a firm ladder beneath him,—is it enough that 
you have confidence in his readiness and ability to save you ? 
Suppose you do not move at his call, but stand in the burning 
room until he gives up hope of you and returns to the street 
below. How much would your faith in that fireman do for 
you? If you were fool enough to rest on your faith at such a 
time, instead of doing as the fireman told you to, you would 
not be here to say how much it did amount to? Can faith save? 
Of course it cannot. The Saviour saves. There is salvation 
in none other person or thing. Have a care that you do not 


have faith in faith rather than faith in Christ. 


If... yousray . . . be ye warmed and filled ; no/withstanding 
ye give them not . things needful; . . . what doth it profit? 
(vy. 15, 16.) How many bubbles of charity such a point as 
that does prick! Isn’t it then fair to measure a man’s reli- 
gious zeal by his talks in prayer-meeting? Must we rather 
consider how many times in the week he seeks to win souls 
to Christ by his personal conversation with them? Is the 
amount a man gives to benevolent causes, according to his 
means, a better evidence of his large-heartedness than his 
protestations of love for the cause of Christ and for Christ's 
poor? Is an open mouth no substitute for a closed hand in 
dealing with the poor, when words are so much cheaper? If 
not, then it does seem as if personal religion must be an 
expensive luxury. It will cost something to be a Christian, 
if a man is going to be measured by what he does and gives, 
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real Christians, at this rate ? 


Can we afford not to be? 

Show me thy faith without thy works, and Iwill show thee my 
faith by my works (vy. 18). Said a Boston preacher to his 
congregation, “I often hear it said in this city that ‘it 
makes no difference what a man believes, if he only acts 
right.’ Now, while I am not willing to admit the truth of 
this, | am ready to say, that it makes no difference what a 
man believes if he d esn’t act right. I don’t care how sound 
a man’s creed is if he will lie and steal. 
in his religious character.” 


I have no confidence 
That is a paraphrase—a_practi- 
cal application of these words of the apostle James. 
me your trust in Jesus without Keeping his commandments, and 


Show 


I will show you my trust in him by doing just as he tells me. 
What if an employer does say that he trusts a clerk abso- 
lutely, when he sends somebody to watch him lest he should 
prove dishonest or unfaithful? What if a man lost in the 
woods declares to one who comes to show him the way out, 
that he has implicit faith in him as a guide, and then starts 
off in the opposite direction? “ Actions speak louder than 
words.” If you have any faith to speak of, you have a faith 
that evidences itself in daily conduct. 

Thou doest well: the devils also believe (v.19). 


times right to do just as bad persons do. 


It is some- 
The worst persons 
in the community commonly eat, and sleep, and walk, and 
sit, and wear clothing, and do a great many other very proper 
things. That is no reason why we shouldn’t do the same. 
Sut it is a very common argument against some candidate for 
office that he has the support of certain persons, or cliques, 
He may not be to blame for that. A public 
measure may be a very good one in spite of its being approved 


or sections, 


by persons in whom we have no confidence. The test of any 
course of action is—not What do bad people think about it ? 
but—Is it right? If it is right, stick to it, if you find your next 
neighbor an imp of the devil. This thought, that it is wrong 
to do anything which bad people do, is as unsafe a guide to 
conduct as is the thought that it is right to do whatever good 
persons do. A man may be bad in spite of his best actions, 
A man may be good in spite of his most unworthy ones. 
Don’t use tobacco, or go to the theatre, or be inconsiderately 
blunt in speech or manner because your minister does, if 
those happen to be his practices. On the other hand, don’t 
refuse your confidence to a minister because the worst man in 
the community says he likes him, and would trust him 
through thick and thin, “The devils also” do some things 
that it would be well for you to do, 

And tremble. Signs of feeling are no evidence of a change 
of character or purpose. They are in themselves no safeguard 
against the danger which causes them. Having the hair 
stand on end at the sight of a runaway horse dashing down 
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toward you isn’t worth half as much as jumping out of his 
way. There is a great deal of crying over difficulties, which 
has no practical result in the removal or surmounting of the 
troubles recognized. Many a dissipated and reprobate youth 
has a real hard ery over his sins and follies, all by himself in 
his own room, when he is fairly out of one debauch—and 
before he begins another. Much time and energy are wasted 
in tears over repeated misunderstandings between friends, or 
members of the same family, when deliberate and sensible 
conference over the causes of trouble, and a united purpose of 
meeting them resolutely, would render such tears uncalled 
for. There are teachers in the Sunday-school whose aim is, 
each Sunday, to get their scholars in tears; and they take 
And that is 
the test which many a superintendent applies to his closing 


fresh hope from every new cry in their class. 
address from the desk,—how many in the school were moved 
to tears. Tears and tremblings are inevitable in certain 
natures, and at certain emergencies, and they are well as far as 
they go; but they are not in themselves a holy purpose, or a 
completed victory. Old Dr. Backus, formerly president of 
Hamilton College, was a man of tender feelings, as well as of 


firm and high resolves. When unable to control his emotions 


in preaching, he would stop and say: “ Brethren, excuse these 


tears. There is no religion inthem.” Yetsome people count 
themselves religious merely because they shed tears freely 
whenever they hear a good sermon, 

Abraham believed God: . . . and he was called the Friend of 
God (vy. 23). Trust is the very essence of friendship. No 
friendship is possible without implicit trust. In no other 
relation of life is trust absolutely indispensable. A husband 
and wife may be true to each other even when there is a lack 
of unwavering trust on the one side or the other. A child 
may obey his parents faithfully after he has lost confidence in 
Many a parent is the 
A man may 


their consistency and truthfulness. 
best of parents to a child who cannot be trusted. 
follow another’s teachings, or prescriptions, or methods of 
work, without trusting him fully in all things. But to be a 
true friend, or to have a true friend, there must be absolute, 
unqualified, implicit trust. There is a great deal of friendli- 
ness in the world which is not friendship. Wespeak of many 
as our friends when we do not mean that we trust them 
utterly—they are not real friends; we do not so consider 
them. 
is, if we are ourselves capable of it, and are in its exercise 
toward another, we trust that friend unconditionally within 
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trustworthiness we are sure. 


nbhnme mone 


He is not on trial with us. 


Others may misunderstand ‘and misjudge him ; but we do not. | 


Those whom we love and honor may differ with us in our 
estimate of him; and may even warn us against him, or think 
our friendship for him unwise: that does not swerve us. We 
trust him against all appearances—even his seeming conduct 
or utterances at times; we would trust him at every cost 
and in spite of all the world. Even though we must 
be at variance with every other being on earth because 
of our confidence in that friend, we would trust him, and be 
ready to prove our trust in him until we should find him 
unworthy of our friendship. * Nothing short of this standard 
is real friendship. No other term could haye so honored 
Abraham as that which is given him when he is called “the 


Friend of God.” To be a friend of God is more than to be 


a servant of God, a follower of God, achildof God. “ Hence- | 


forth I call you not-servants,” says Jesus to his disciples ; “ but 
I have called you friends.” And then he adds as the test of 


true friendship toward him—as the only real evidence of 


implicit trust in him—“ Ye are my friends if ye do whatso- 
ever I command you.” 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What was the name of our last lesson ? 
text ? 


What the golden 
Who was meant in the text, “far he endured” ? Who 
by “ him who is invisible” ? What do we call it to believe 
in one whom we have not seen? Who was the first one who 
worshiped by making an offering of a lamb? Was it 
accepted? Why? 
had faith in God, they believed in him. 

Our lesson to-day is to teach of something that must always 
go with real faith. It is not enough to say, We believe in 
Jesus; if the faith is real, it must show in the life. If a child 

yas all the time kissing his mother, and saying, “My sweet 

mother, I do love you so,” and yet did not obey or do the 
least thing to please her, would you suppose he really loved 
her very much? That is just the kind of question that we 
begin with to-day. What profit, or gain, is it, though a man 
say he have faith, and have not works? He may say he 
believes that Jesus once lived on earth, and came as a teacher 
sent by his Father, God, he may have that sort of belief, but 
that is not the faith which accepts him as a Saviour and 
Redeemer, and so fills the heart with love as to try to become 
like him, and want to be serving him all the time. He has 
no need of our poor service, but real love to him will make 
us anxious to serve others in his name. 

In these very verses we have an example of a person whose 
words might be right enough, but whose works were all want- 


But if we have a friend, if we know what friendship | 


All those of whom we studied last week | 
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ing. It means this: Suppose you know of some one who is 
cold and hungry, and you should say to them, “ I am so sorry 
for you; go in peace, be warmed and be filled;” and yet you 
do not give them a mouthful of food, or even a worn garment, 
will your kind words do them any good? Will pity for them, 
or tears, or words, give them a fire in winter, or bread for the 
bare table? 
and his word,” and yet never show by any action that they 


So it is with those who say, “I believe in God 


love him and believe that he will accept their service. 

The verses tell us that even the evil spirits believe in God, 
and tremble. They are afraid of him. Once Jesus was in 
a synagogue on the Sabbath day, and a man whom we would 
tall crazy was there. They called it then, being possessed of 
a devil; the man cried out, “I knowthee who thou art.” The 
evil spirit knew that Jesus had power over him, for he cried, 
“ Art thou come to destroy us ?” 

The wicked believe in God ; for although they forget him 
when all is pleasant, when trouble comes, or danger, they are 
afraid of him and of his wrath, and tremble in a storm or 
any distress. That is not the faith which Jesus wants. The 
belief that only knows about God, and does no work which 
proves a living, loving faith, is called dead, 

Among all the names of those we learned last week, did 
they not all show by works what their hearts believed ? 
Which one was called to leave his country and go far off toa 
chosen land which God promised to him and his children ? 
Had he any child at that time ? 


beloved son whom God gave him years afterwards ? 


What was the name of the 
When 
that son had grown to be a strong, noble boy, what did God 
tell Abraham to do? Did he obey? 
bless all the earth through that son, and yet he told him to 
lay Isaac on the altar and give up his life as an offering. Was 


God had promised to 


it not faith in God and a work of obedience when he pre- 
pared to offer him up? 
to God? 


He was called the “Friend of God,” for he was | 


Was not such faith as that pleasing | 


faithful in word and work, and God speaks of him in the | 


Bible as “ Abraham, my friend.” 
stand forever, to show that by works as well as faith a man 
may be the friend of God. 


Jesus called his disciples his friends, not because they said 


they loved him, but when they were ready to do his will their 
| work as well as faith was accepted by him, for he said, “Ye 
are my friends if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 


Another sweet thing Jesus once said, which shows how close 


to his heart are those whose works are in his name and for 
) 11S panc, 


| called to him, and said his mother and brothers were seeking 
him. He looked around on those who had been eagerly lis- 
tening to him, and said, “ Behold my mother and my breth- 
ren; for whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my 
brother and sister and mother.” 


Jesus taught a great deal 
about faith, but he also said much about works, and that, in 
the great day when each one will be called to give an account 
of all things done here, he will judge those who have never 
clothed the naked or forsaken, or fed the hungry. For those 
who have been merciful and kind, he will remember every 
good work, and say to them, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” He calls the poor and sorrowing his brethren, and will 
reward works of kindness to them as if done for himself. 
Will empty words and listless tears count anything then ? 
| That is what our golden text means. 


The empty body, with- 


That story is written to | 


wie uny withthe Me wan wuny vooulshug, cuvmsw woe | 





out the spirit within it, is helpless and dead; it is the living | 


Do you see how faith in Christ and all he teaches can make 
hands busy, the feet willing, and eye and lip ready to do 
whatever work for Christ each day may bring? 


There is another old story of faith, about a woman who 
| hung out a scarlet cord from her window on a wall, and so 
| saved all her family. Can you tell it? 
| What city was destroyed? How many days did the priests 
and soldiers march around the city? What was carried 
before them? How many times on the seventh day did they 
march around? What was sounded? What happened to 
the walls when the trumpet blast sounded and all the people 
gave a great shout? 


What was her name? 


Who told Joshua the leader how to take the city of Jericho ? 
That is a wonderful story of faith and works, for we know 
how exactly the people obeyed, and victory was given them. 
It is told in one little verse: “ By faith the walls of Jericho 
fell down, after they were compassed about seven days.” 
What household in all the city was saved? It was by Rahab’s 
faith. Some time before, two men came to stay all night in 
her house. They had crossed the river, where they were 
encamped, and were sent as spies to view the land. The king 
sent to Rahab to give up the men, but she hid them among 
the stalks of flax she had spread on the flat roof of her house. 
She said to the men, “I know that the Lord hath given you 
the land.” Then they promised that when the army came to 

destroy the city they should save alive her father and mother, 
sisters and brothers, and all that they had. Then she let them 
down by a cord from the window, outside the wall of the city, 
for her house was upon the town wall; the gates of the city 
were bolted and barred, but the men escaped on the outside. 
| Before they went they told Rahab to set a mark on her house 


soul which keeps the living body active, strong, and willing. | 


| eousness.” 
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by hanging from the window the line of scarlet by which they 
had been saved, and all her household should be safe. For 
her trust in the God of Israel, and her work of help, she 
she was rewarded, and her name placed in the list with those 
who were all saved by faith. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY JOHN E,. SEARLES, JR. 

First, concerning the epistle of James, after ascertaining how 
much the scholars know about it, the teacher should state to 
the class, very briefly, the different views as to who James 
was, his office in the church, to whom he wrote, and for what 
purpose. 

Next a few questions in review, going back to the first lesson 
t 
to the second for the offering made for our sins; and giving a 


) ascertain by whom we have access to the throne of grace; 


little more time to the third lesson, bringing out especially 
the points in its application. What was the subject of our 
What 


What verse of the last lesson showed the 


last lesson? What did we learn to be our duty? 
prayer to make ? 
great necessity of faith ? 

What did Paul say about faith in the first lesson of the third 
quarter ? 

What statement does James make in the twenty-fourth 
verse of this lesson? What question does he ask in the four- 
teenth verse? What statement in the golden text? 
apparently, a difference of opinion as to the value of faith. 
Let us see if it is real, and what is the true relation of “faith 
and works.” 

There seem to be two kinds of faith in the lesson, one of 
which is denominated dead faith, and the other described as 
working, or living faith. 

I. Dead faith. 


Of which there are two illustrations in the lesson ; the first 


Here is, 


in the fifteenth and sixteenth verses, where the saying kind of 
benevolence and its futility are aptly used to show the hollow- 
ness of a faith that is mere profession. The second is even 
more forcible, as found in the twenty-sixth verse (golden 
text),whereit is compared to a body without spirit (or breath), 
like that of Adam before his Maker “ breathed into his nos- 
trils the breath of life, and he became a living soul.” 
der James asks of such faith, in the fourteenth verse, “Can 
it save?” 

What was this faith among the Jews, to whom the apostle 
was writing? It was a class who as Jews had maintained that 
to ve the children of Abraham made them secure, and who 
now, as Christians, claimed that to acknowledge Christ as the 
Messiah and Lord was faith, and that by such faith they were 
saved. In verses nineteen and eighteen, James shows them 
that such faith is akin to that of devils, whose faith makes 
them tremble, and that it is a faith incapableof proof. Is this 
the kind of faith that triumphs, of which’ we studied last week ? 
Let us look back and see. 

Abel’s faith led him to make a sacrifice of blood,—as we may 
believe, according to God’s command. Enoch’s faith led him 
to try to please God daily. Noah’s faith built an ark. Abra- 
ham’s faith led him to leave his home and go into a far coun- 
try, not knowing whither he went. 

This certainly cannot be the kind of faith referred to as 
dead, but is 

II. Living Faith. 

For they all “showed their faith by their works.” Verses 
21-25 of the lesson tell us something more of living faith. 
James tells us (v.21) that Abram was justified by works 
in the offering of Isaac; 


No won- 


but notice in verse 22 he also 
says, “ he believed God, and it was imputed unto him for right- 
* This was before the offering of Isaac, of which, 
in Hebrews.11: 17-19, we read, “ by faith Abram when he was 
tried offered up Isaac.” Verse 22 puts the matter right, 
showing that his faith was made perfect (or complete) by his 
works. So also of Rahab, we find in Hebrews 11-31 it was her 
faith that led to the works by which she was justified. See 
Paul also in Galatians 5: 6; the faith he preaches is a “ faith 
that worketh by love;” see also 1 John 8:18, and Jesus’ 
words in John 15: 14. 

Let us now look into our hearts and lives, and apply “the 
Saviour’s test” (Matt.7: 20). We may study and believe 
God’s word, in Christ the Messiah, in the creed and doctrines 
of the church, and yet have only a dead faith like the Jews 
to whom James wrote; but it is a living faith that we want, 
which believes truly all that belongs to the dead faith, and 
further takes in the life and spirit of Jesus, who came to 
“purify unto himself a peculiar people zealous of guod works.” 
If we have living faith, it will bear fruit in truthfulness, 
honesty, fidelity to trust, purity, kindness, gentleness, gene- 
rosity, and all manner of active goodness. 

Like the boatman, we must have bo/h oars,—in one hand 
faith, in the other works,—then pull evenly and steadily, 
and we shall gain in safety and peace “the other shore.” 


QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 





Introductory. 
tles? (Matt. 10: 2-4.) 


What were the names of the twelve apos- 
Who, of these, wrote this epistle? 
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Does Galatians 1: 


was this letter addressed? (James 1:1.) What law of oscil- 
lation holds in morals as in physics? 
the Christian Jew naturally incline? (Rom. 3: 


manner of life would this give license? 


28.) To what 
How does the apos- 
tle show that true religion is vy objectified in action, and 

1; 22, 26, 27.) What emo- 
tion does faith generate, by means ‘of which it permeates the 
life? (Gal. 5:6.) To what may its action be compared ? 
(Luke 13: 21.) How do we know that its crystallization in 
conduct is around two centers 


not the mere assent of the mind ? 


(““dimorphous” better carries 


19 refer to him, or tosome other? To whom | 


To what extreme would | 


the figure), namely, implicit obedience and generous sympa- | 


thy? (Luke 10: 27, 28.) How does the apostle show that, 


in its second exhibit, it is impartial in its choice of objects ? 


(2: 1-9.) How does he show that the moral law is a unit? 
(2: 10, 11 Why, therefore, should the least transgressor 
against God show impartial merey toward his brethren? 
(2: 12, 13.) 

Verse 14.—Can theoretical faith, or living faith alone, 
cleanse the life from sin? Why? (1: 23-25.) Therefore, 
which alone admits to heaven? (Rev. 21: 27 

Verses 15-17.—How may the barrenness of faith when 


divorced from works be illustrated? May the disposition to 


living faith and genuine sympathy exist in a subjective or | 


latent state, when no opportunity presents for their exercise ? 
Which 


word of verse 15 suggests this thought of condition or circum- 


Can they so slumber when opportunity is present? 
stance? (Easy illustration.—Can a tree live without activity 
and signs of life, its conditions of life being present?) What 
other illustration of the dependence of faith is given in our 
lesson? (v. 26.) 

18.—What is the difference between theoretical Chris- 
tianity, formalism, and true godliness ? 


Verse 
Verse 19.—Which do the devils possess? When did they 
express their assent to Christ’s divinity and sovereignty ? 
(Matt. 8: 29; Mark 1: 24.) 


28, 2 Is the devil’s knowledge of 
God and Scripture ground of hope or of fear? 


Should the 
sinner rejoice or tremble in his knowledge of the same? May 
Christians still err, as did these Jews, by resting in a dead 
faith? May they err in the opposite extreme, namely, attach- 
ing merit to works ? 

Verses 21-24.—What type of character will the church 
exhibit when faith and works are duly wedded? Was Abra- 
ham’s faith imputed unto him for righteousness before or 
after the birth of Isaac? (Gen. 15: 6.) When, however, was 
that What comfort does this afford the 
seeking to whom opportunity is still future? Into 
what relation with God is he at once admitted ? 

Verse 25.—How wn-circumscribed is justification by living 
faith? What comfort does this offer the chief of sinners ? 


faith perfected ? 


sinner, 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON, 


WORKS 
FAITH 


WITHOUT | 
THE SPIRIT 
THE BODY 


Is DEAD. 


TWO COMMANDS: 


HAVE FAITH IN GOD. GO WORK TO-DAY. 


WE ARE WORKERS TOGETHER WITH GOD. 


ORIENTALISMS OF 


BY 


THE LESSON. 
PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 

Like the parable of the Good Samaritan, the opening verses 
of this lesson speak to the heart of all humanity; but, like that 
Bible readers 
will remember that among the Jews it was possible to take the 
clothing to secure a debt, within certain restrictions ; so that 
the mercy here enjoined may even go so far as to direct one to 


parable, they contain some oriental touches. 


forbear his just and legal rights. 

But however that may be, the immediate need of clothing 
is oftener felt in the East than with us; especially in the case 
of 


on Saturdays, are often clad in such rags as one scarcely sees 


robberies. The beggars, who especially invade the cities 


in the worst parts of London. Clad is perhaps the wrong 
term for it, so scanty and filthy are the rags. Though the 
Syrian women are usually dressed in a manner that seems 
shockingly immodest to us, and that with all their veiling of 
the face, yet otherwise a beggar woman is not infrequently 
seen whose appearance and exposure fall little short of the 
scandalous. “ If a brother or sister be naked” are two very 
natural strokes of a real picture, which to us is more or less 
metaphorical. 

hen for another side of the picture, that which exhibits 
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the necessities heal: about by heartless robbery, the follow- 
ing short extract will give one out of numberless examples. 
It is taken from “ Memoirs of a Babylonian Princess,” evi- 
dently written in Arabic as it purports, and translated into 
English, and manifestly in the main a true narrative, though 
here and there marred by a fictitious statement introduced to 
work upon the sympathy of Romish Christians. It dates some 
time before 1840. The incident is that of an attack by Kirds 
upon a Mesopotamian caravan: “The victors immediately 
began an indiscriminate and relentless pillage, sparing neither 
age nor sex in their unmeasured rapacity. 
everything we had, horses, camels, and baggage ; and concluded 
by stripping all who had survived the slaughter, of every- 
thing they had on. 


They seized upon 


It was only by employing the most abject 


| entreaties that I, at length, prevailed upon them to leave my 


mother, myself, and two ladies who accompanied us, a single 
undergarment. ... 
“ Here, then, were we left, four leagues from the place of our 


| destination, despoiled of everything we had, without camels, 
| without horses, without any means of conveyance, and nearly 


our whole party so badly wounded as to be almost incapable 


of proceeding on foot; the men stripped naked, and we with 


nothing on but our chemises. What was left us but to lie 
down and die?” 

“Destitute of daily food” means not exactly the 
bread” of the Lord’s 
ized by an unique Greek word, has given no end of trouble to 
the exegetes and translators from Origen down, but which has 
been satisfactorily shown to mean that which comes day by day, 
and may include to-morrow’s bread also. It here means the food 
for the present day ; and calls to mind the very precarious 
state of the immediate future of all the eastern poor. I have 
often been told by natives that “aman in the East is rich if 
he has food for a month ahead,” and a week ahead is almost 
as near the truth. 

“ Depart in peace” is a polite expression of dismissal, and 
still used ; though often only the words “ 
“ Be ye warmed and filled,” or rather “warm and fill your- 
selves,” reminds of the common oriental method of dismissing 
a beggar with the phrase “ God will give,” or “ God will give 
you.” This pious expression of the lips, however, is not 
generally taken by the beggar with good-humor. It now and 
then provokes an answering curse upon the refuser’s whole 
paternal ancestry. This response is a very good oriental 
answer to the question “ What doth it profit ?” 

The mention of Ahraherm 
because of his faith that he should be the father of many 
nations, reminds us of the meaning of his name, and at the 
same time of the faulty derivations of Hebrew names which 
are still permitted to linger in our Bible dictionaries, although 
scholars generally, and the newer and better lexicons, have 
taken the right track. Abraham means “ father of a great 
multitude,” literally; just as Abram, his previous name, 
meant “ exalted father ;”’ and that rather in the true adjec- 
tive form (the Assyrian Abu rammu) than in the Hebrew 
idiom of “ father of loftiness” or “exaltation.” Many of our 
Hebrew names are a complete sentence, instead of following 
the Arabic idiom “father of” before a noun expressing 
characteristic or possession, as “ father of forty” [legs] for 
the centipede; or instead of the Hebrew noun used idiomatically 
for an adjective, as “father of holiness” for “ holy father, 
to make an example. Thus Abner is not “father of light” 
according to the crude guesses and incomplete Hebrew 
“my father is light,” as 


“ daily 
Prayer ; which latter, being character- 


” 


in peace” are used. 


anal ¢han ypuenewian- —--J1 4 1 


analogy; but “ my father is Ner,” 
may be readily seen from the Hebrew of 1 Samuel 14: 50, 51. 
Many nouns beginning with Ab and Abi have a similar 
structure as well as most of those ending in -jah. But the 
subject is extensive enough for a paper by itself. It 
charging former philologists with a fault : they had enough to 


is not 


do; but the crudities of Cruden and his authorities ought to 
be banished from our dictionaries. Early-made derivations 
are usually faulty, as one will readily see from Cicero. In 
our own day, too, the laboriously collected derivations of the 
earlier editions of Webster’s great dictionary have been swept 
away for something better in the later ones. In common 
English, also, the use of the apostrophe in the possessive case 
stands on a fiction still perpetuated in the popular grammars 
that it replaces a supposed idiomatic “his;” though that 
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fiction, as well as this very use of the apostrophe, is later than the 
first edition of our English Bible ; and any good old English 
scholar knows that it is nothing but a baseless imagination, 
invented and perpetuated by the school-masters. So it would 
be better to improve in the matter of Hebrew names than to 
accuse our predecessors of some imperfections in their noble 
works. 

The “Friend of God,” an expression taken from 2 Chroni- 
cles 20: 7; Isaiah 41: 8, is still current in the East, but 
shortened into “ The Friend,” El Khalil. It is the name of 
modern Hebron, which has left the ancient site by 
more, and gathered about the cave of Machpelah, in which 
probably still lies the dust of Abraham, though none but 
Muslims can go in to see; and they apparently never dare to 
descend within the cave. Over the cave is a Turkish mosque 
formed out of an old Christian church of probably Saracenic 
times ; and on the floor of the mosque are cenotaphs of the 
patriarchs and the wives of some of them. The wall of 
massive stones within and upon which the mosque is erected, 
however, most likely dates back to the times of Solomon. 
The gate of Jerusalem which is usually called by us the Jaffa 
gate is the one out of which travelers go to Hebron and 
Bethlehem ; and by the natives it is called Bab-el-Khaltl ; 
that is, Hebron gate, or “ Gate of the friend.’ Khalil is also 
a common masculine name in Syria and Palestine, as well as 
farther east ; and whenever I asked a young man where he 
got the name, he would refer it Abraham, 
although it might be a family name. One, indeed, supposing 
me to be ignorant, actually got his Arabic Bible and showed 
me the place. 

“Made perfect” is the usual expression for reached its 
accomplishment, got its completion, or full growth. 
is another “be perfect” 


a mile or 


ultimately to 


There 
‘make perfect,” in the New 
Testament, which is also used of mending, as nets. 


or 





LESSONS. 
1879. 

It is a great deal easier to have a good review of a series 
of lessons at the close of a quarter, when a pre-view of these 
lessons as a whole was taken at the quarter’s beginning. If 
the plan of the lessons, in their relation to each other and to 
some common thought, is understood to begin with, they 
come into place in that plan, in the scholar’s mind, as they 


are taken up one by one in their order. 
L.-t14. 44-.14 


Both superintendent and teacher would do well to settle in 
their minds, before beginning a quarter’s series of lessons, 
just what plan of review they are to prepare for in its prog- 
ress. Then all their work with their scholars will tell in 
that direction. It is to assist in this kind of intelligent 
teaching that the plan given herewith is published thus early 
in the quarter. 

KEY PHRASE PRE-VIEW. 


BY THE REV. J. LANSING BURROWS. 


PRE-VIEW OF THE 


FOURTH QUARTER, 


The review thus 


The headings here given are intended to preserve the same 
thought as the titles of the International series. They are 
therefore the same 
sasily adjusted under each general theme. 


changed merely to assist the memory; 
details may be 


Key phrase: Our High Priest. 
Oct. 5. Our High Priest. 
Oct. 12. UW nveiled types. 


Oct. 19. JR ighteousness through faith. 


Oct. 26. JH ow works justify. 
Nov. 2. Imitation of Jesus. 
Nov. 9. Glory through Christ. 
Nov. 16. Hf erein is love. 


Nov. 23. 
Nov. 30. 
Dec. 7. 

Dec. 14. 
Dec. 21. 
Dec. 28. 


P atmos visions. 
Remember 
I mmortal song. 

E lysium. 

 pirit and bride say Come. 
T he review. 


and repent. 


And below is the plan adopted in The Scholars’ Quarterly 
for this quarter 





Our SAVIOUR’s WORK. 
What he does for us 


come the world.” 


Review Text: 





the world, that we might live through him.” 


Our SAVIOUR’S PROVISIONS. 


Whdt he prepares for us 


OUR SAVIOUR. 


OuR SAviour’s DEMANDS. 
What he asks of us 


BY HIS IN HIS THROUGH HIS 
I. INTERCESSION. VIII. Giory. Til. ReQuireEMENT. 
Il. SacriFIce. > # PRAISES. IV. Test. 
VI. SALVATION. XI. HoME. V. EXAMPLE. 
IX. MESSAGE. | VII. FArHeEr. 
XII. APPEAL. 
“ Be of good cheer, I have over- “T go to prepare a place for you.” “Tf ye love me, keep my com- 


mandments.” 


“Tn this was manifested the love of God toward us, because that God sent his only begotten Son into 


— 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1879. 
apemrmenee ¢ | 
Oct. 21-23 
.-...--Nov. 4-6 
Massachusetts, state, at Worcester-.-.-.-------- Nov. 12, 13 
New Jersey, state, at Elizabeth ......---------- ...Noy. 18-20 


Rhode Island, state, at Providence -------- --- 
Kansas, state, at Salina....-.------ eee 
New Hampshire, state, at Haverhill_- ead 


} yah Al r 1c ae TO 
NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
Adrian, Michigan, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday even- 

ing, one month in each church. Conducted by the pastors in turns, 
Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M., in Y, M,C, A. Rooms. 
Bakerstown, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday even- 
ing, in the Y. M. ©, A, Room. 


Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lessan Study every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
Y.M.C. A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, at 
4P.M.,in the Room of the Maryland Sunday-school Union, 53 Lexing_ 
ton Street. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday, at 
7P.M. Conducted by Professor M. 8. Knight. 


Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, in the Meionaon, Tremont 
Temple, every Saturday, at3 P.M. Led by the Rey. R. R. Meredith. 
Boston (South), Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday, at 7'2 

P. M., at the Phillips Chureb. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith. 


Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Class, on the first Monday 
of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in Printers’ Hall. 


Cambridge, Mass., Sunday-school Teachers’ Union Meeting for Lesson 
Study, every Tuesday evening, in the chapel of the First Baptist Church, 
Central Square. Condueted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith of Boston. 

Chicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, In 
Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 A. M. in Far_ 
well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- 
ing every Saturday at 2 P. M., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 
month, at Mr. Moody's Church. South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth 
Puesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church, West Side 
Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
Congregational Church. Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street, 

Cincinnati, O., Meetings for Lesson Study, every Saturday, in the Y. 
M. C. A. Hall, as follows: Union Meeting at 12 M.; Primary Class at 
3P. M.; Normal Class (conducted by the Rey. Sylvester Weeks) at 
4P.M. 

Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 
to 12.45 P. M. in the Chapel of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Conducted by the Rey. Francis A. Horton. 

Colorado Springs, Col., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, 
at4 P. M.,in the Y. M. C, A. Rooms. 

Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets In the Y. M. C. A. 
weenie ane inden at an 

Dayton, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 8 P. M. 
in the Y. M, C, A, building. 


’ 


Detroit, Mich, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday evening, 
in the Y. M.C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Hlizabeth, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
7.380 P. M., in the lecture room of the Second Presbyterian Church. 

Halifax, N.S., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 
urday, at 8 P. M., in the Class room Y. M, C. A. Hall. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday even- 
ing in the Y. M. C, A. Rooms, 


Hartford, Conn., Normal Class of the Hartford Sunday-school Union, the | 


second Friday of each month. Also, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, 
every Saturday afternoon, in the parlors of the Center Church. Con- 
ducted by Mrs. 8. Dryden Phelps. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon. Training class for Christian workers every s'Tuesday evening” 
Both in the Y. M. C, A, Chapel, and both conducted by Mr. C. P. Jacobs 

Ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 
evening, at 8o’clock, at W. H. Howells’s Gallery. 
Rey. John McEwen, 


Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 P. M., inthe Y, M. C. A. Rooms, 


Manitou, Colorado, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Wednesday, 
at 7. P. M., in the Art Gallery. 


Morenci, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday at 8 P. M. | 


Conducted by Mr, C, M. Ranger. 


Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 P. M., 
in the Clinton Street Congregational Church. 

New Haven, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
4P. M., in the Y, M, C. A. Rooms, 325 Chapel Street. 

New York, N. Y., Primary Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 3 P. M. 
in the Y. M. C. A. lecture room. Union, Meeting for Lesson Study 
every Thursday, at 4.30 P. M., in the Chapel of the Rey. Dr. Howard 
Crosby's church; conducted by Mr. Ralph Wells. Superintendents: 
Class every Tuesday, at 4 P. M., in the Fulton Street Chapel, conducted 
by the Rey. A. F, Schaufller. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday evening | 


and at noon every Saturday in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. Primary Teachers’ Meeting for Lesson Study, 
every Saturday at 4 P. M., inthe Y. M.C. A. Hall. Normal Class for 
Lesson Study, every Monday at 8 P. M. in the Assembly Room, 1334 
Chestnut Street, Conducted by the Rey. J. A. Worden, Normal Class 
for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 P. M.,under the auspices of the 
American Sunday-school Union, Conducted by Mr. John R. Whitney. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, 
in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday, at 
8 P. M., inthe Y. M. Cc. A. Rooms. 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in the 
Y. M. C, A. Rooms, 74 Olive Street, conducted by various ministers. 

St. Paul, Minn., Union Bible Students’ Class for the study of the Interna- 
tional Lessons, every Saturday, at 4.30 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 
Conducted by the Rev. David R. Breed. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study, 
every Saturday, in the Y. M. C. A. Parlor, from 4 to 5 o’clock P. M. | 


Led by the Hon, Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M. C. A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James Hughes. 
Utica, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday at 84 

P. M., in the Y, M. C, A, Rooms, conducted by Mr. G. A. Pinkney. 
Washington, D. C., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
6 P. M., In the Y. M. C, A. Chapel. 


Conducted by the | 
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West New Brighton, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every 
Thursday evening, in the Y. M. C, A. building. Conducted by the 
various pastors in turn. 


Westwood, Ohio, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
8 P. M.,in the Y. M. C, A. Parlor. 


Williamsport, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at 
7, P. M.,in the Y. M.C. A. Rooms, 


FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

September, with its renewal of all branches of work, 
brings encouraging tidings of progress in the Sunday- 
school cause in foreign lands, with a favorable outlook for 
the coming winter months. 

From Guidizzole, a small village in Lombardy, Italy, 
Signor G. A. Luggle writes: “Our evangelical school 
has existed about ten years, and is attended by thirty 

| children, nearly all of whom belong to Catholic parents, 

‘and all receive thorough evangelical instruction. Seven- 
teen only of these children attend the Sunday-school, 
and even these do so in the face of great objections 
from the Romish priests; but when we consider that 
Guidizzole is a village of only seven hundred inhabitants, 
this is doing very well. 

“T have often seen a blessing come from the distribution 
of prizesin the school. The parents examine the books to 
learn whether the evangelical books are really what the 

_ clergy have described them, and many have so been led to 
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although the pupils are very poor, ill clothed, and scantily 
fed, they are affectionate, teachable, and thankful for 
every kindness. 
Letters from Haut Laone and from St. Petersburg also 
received the attention of the society. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—A county convention for King’s County, New York, 
is to be held in Brooklyn, on Tuesday, November 11. The 
place of meeting will probably be the Central Congrega- 
tional Church. ; 

—At Tuckahoe, New Jersey, the Cape May County 
Sunday-school Association is to hold its fifteenth annual 
session on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 21 and 22. 
The Rey. B. C. Lippincott will conduct the institute exer- 
cises. Among other topics considered are “The value of 
Sunday-schools: (1.) To children; (2.) To adults; (3.) 
To the church;”’ and “‘ The four corner stones of charac- 
ter on which pupils should be taught to build: (1,) Self- 
surrender to Christ; (2.) Self-respect; (8.) Self-denial ; 
(4.) Self-help.”’ More practical than these, and more in 
the line of institute work, is a model Sunday-school ses- 
sion, with an exhibit of work in all the school depart- 
ments. The lesson for the Sunday following, October 26, 
“Faith and Works,” will be considered at this model 
| exercise, 


| come tothe church and Sunday-school, and there learn more | 


and more how dreadfully they have been deceived about us. 


| At present I have five catechumens, all children of Catho- 
| lie parents, who have come from the Sunday-school, and 
will become members of the church next fall. Three 
others were received last year. 
our school held his Bible in his hand, and said to his 
neighbor of six years: ‘This book is worth more than the 
church.’ The six-year-old thought not, for the church had 
cost much money. The elder responded, that although 
the church had cost much money, it was only made of 
stones and lime, while the Bible was the word of God, 
and therefore worth more than the church and all Gui- 
dizzole together. A Catholic mother told me lately that 
| one Sunday she wished to send her eight-year-old boy to 
hear mass. He declined, saying he did not belong to the 
Catholic Church; but that his church was where his 


‘like to come to the Sunday-school, and often tell me so 
unasked, adding that the father would let them come, but 
the mother would not. My Sunday-school is conducted 
entirely on the American plan.” 

A communication from Colon (Aspinwall) states that 
| the history of religious work amongst the young at that 
place is of comparatively recent date. In 1876, the Rey. 
Mr. Knapp, an Episcopal clergyman, organized a Sunday- 
| school movement; others have succeeded him, and at 
present the services are held in a beautiful stone church, 
on Sunday afternoons. The general routine is as follows: 
1. Opening hymn. 2. Short prayer. 3. Reading of 
Scripture. 4. Hymn. 5. International lesson. 6. Hymns, 
addresses, etc. The school is divided into eight classes ; 
the number of scholars is about seventy, the majority of 
whom are Jamaicans, intelligent and attentive. The 
superintendent is English; and of the teachers some are 
English, and some blacks. 


Colon, and in commencing it in Panama, a city of twelve 
thousand inhabitants, which has not to-day one single Sun- 
day-school. It hasday-schools in Catholic charge, andis a 
Catholic city; but it has an English-speaking population 
of six hundred or seven hundred, and there is no law 
| against Sunday-schools or foreign churches of any denomi- 
| nation. No doubt, with proper provision, a school might 
| be organized, and nowhere is one more needed. 
Signor Stefano Revel, of Castiglione della Stiviere, 
writes expressing his great gratitude for The Sunday 


School Times, which comes to raise his sinking spirits | 


and aid his work. His school numbers but ten scholars. 
Pastor Felix Astray, of Comunas, in the Province of 
Toledo, thanks the society for the gift of the Amigo and 
_“Christie’s Organ,” which he says produced the precious 
fruits of edification in the young people under his charge. 
He also says: “Many, constant, and terrible are the per- 
secutions by which God has tried and distinguished us. 
Our house of prayer was attacked by a fanatical mob, our 
lives threatened, our working people are so poor that 
they can hardly subsist, for no one will give them any 
work. Insults and threats are unceasing, but our faith is 
tested and revivified by every persecution and martyrdom. 
God blesses us abundantly, and delivers us from our ene- 
mies, because only in him do we trust.” 
Mrs. Astray adds a letter, sending messages of love and 
| thanks from the Sunday-school to those who had aided it. 
| The daily and evening schools are much crowded ; and 


A nine-year-old boy in 


| “Most of the children whom I have in the day-school | 


There is a great field for suc- | 
cessful work, both in aiding and enlarging the work in | 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

| —The eighth annual meeting of the Union Sunday- 
school Association of Osage County, Kansas, was held at 
Burlingame on Wednesday and Thursday, October 8 and 
| 9. “ Practical common sense in Sunday-school work” 
| was one of the themes discussed. “How to prepare a 
lesson’ was another. A third was, “How may the 
Sunday-school be made to rank in efficiency with the 
day school?” 

—At the Methodist Church in Indianola, Indiana, on 
| Thursday and Friday, October 2 and 8, the first annual 
convention of the Warren County Sunday-school Associa- 

tion was held, with the Rev. J. Calhoun as president. 
The list of topics was a good one, including “Sunday- 
school helps: their use and abuse;” “ How to have a 
|live Sunday-school;” ‘The teacher’s work, and how 
\ to do it : (1.) Before the session; (2.) During the session ; 
(3.) After the session.” “Workers recruited: (1.) Where 
from ; (2.) How? (3.) For how long?” 


—The second annual meeting of the Cowley County 
Sunday-school Convention was held at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Winfield, Kansas, August 21 and 


| 22. Thirty-five schools were represented and made 
_reports. The aggregate membership of these schools was 


more than two thousand. Perhaps one-half of the schools 
in the county were unrepresented. A more efficient 
organization of the county was arranged for, and it is 
| hoped that by the next annual meeting the county will 


.| be fully organized, and that the number of schools in the 


county will be more than doubled and the average attend- 
_ance largely increased. The county is ten years old, 
_ situated on the border of the Indian Territory, and has a 
| population of more than eighteen thousand. 


MISSIONS. 

—A missionary of the American Sunday-school Union 
in Kansas, on a recent Sunday, held three meetings with 
| as many neighborhood schools, conducting the exercises 

in two of them in order to show superintendents 
teachers “ how to do it.” He preached one sermon, and 
delivered three addresses. He writes: “The schools were 
| new, and I found the children had been left in great 
ignorance. Some of them, twelve or fifteen years old, did 
/not know the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, 


| who made the world, nor the names of any of the books 
| of the Bible.” 


and 


—In a familiar letter to personal friends, printed but not 

| published, the Rev. Isaac Pierson, a missionary of the 

| American Board at Pao-ting-fu, China, gives these items 
of interest concerning his field and methods of work: 

In America you would expect to reach a large city one hun- 
dred and twenty miles distant in four hours or so, but it takes 
us to come that distance from Peking eighteen times as long. 
But to get a residence, has cost a greater proportionate delay 
than that even. The inn-keepers of the city were afraid to 

receive us even for a brief stay, and we had to fall back upon 
our treaty rights, which enabled us to demand and compel 
admittance. When fixed in a good inn, we began to search for 
a place to purchase. Many were offered, but when it was 
known that the place was wanted for foreigners, nobody dared 


to sell. After three months, during which continuous efforts 


were made to buy or rent a place, we moved to a second inn, 
and there continued, as best we could our lookout for a place ; 
but more than two years passed ere any one had courage enough 
to give us a place, and then it was by rental. The trouble was 
| that the Roman Catholics had attempted to secure a place in 
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the city for a cathedral, and had been aiid, * The magis- 
trates had persecuted the parties concerned in giving them the 
place, until the’ Roman Catholics were compelled, for the sake 
of their own name, and for fear of violence, to give up their 
purchase. Then the magistrate had issued orders, without 
openly publishing them, to the house agents and real estate 
bureau of the city, threatening them trouble if they should 
ever attempt to transact a bargain giving a foreigner a title to 
property in the city here. We have ever since lived in the 
honse which we hired after the two and a half years alluded to, 
and now at length, thanks to the great bequest of Mr. Otis to 
the Board, our request for money to purchase a permanent 
place with room for expansion, has been granted, and the money 
isat hand. But even now we find that the old fear still pre- 
vails, and we may have to petition the viceroy before we can 
succeed. What the effect of such a petition might be, we cannot 
know. He does not like foreign influence, and was probably 
the source of the old threat to the land agents. But time has 
advanced, foreigners stand on a much better plane than they 
did then, panes we have now our own well-earned good name in 
the city to back us. Another plan, which may be better, is to 
buy a little house and yard, even though it be at a rather exor- 
bitant price, and let the question of retaining it and of the 
anticipated trouble for agents and sellers be tested in corpore 
vili, or on a small scale. Trouble would make a case to bring 
before the magistrate, and we could, in all probability, protect 
the persons selling, and so establish in the eyes of the people 
our right to buy and our power to protect. On the other hand, 
easy success in the purchase would scatter the fear as well, and 
in either case we might hope that there would soon be a readi- 
ness to sell us such another place as we want. To get a yard 
large enough for our needs we may haye to buy several little 
yards and remove the divisions, making a large one. 

So much for the getting here and securing the place to work 
from, but our time and thoughts have not been much taken up 
during these years with the question of residence. 
and will open up residences for his workers as fast as they 
really need them. “ Trust in the Lord and do good ; 
thou dwell in the land and verily thou shalt be fed.” God has 
given us other work to do in the winning of souls. A little 
room on the street near our house easily fell into our hands at 
the first, and beginning there, we have kept up daily chapel 
preaching from the start. 

Brother Meng has just gone out through the rain to the 
chapel to receive any hearers who may happen in, and to seize 
any opportunity he may have of preaching to them. It was 
just such a day as this, six years ago, that this good brother 
first became known to us. Dr. Treat and myself were occu- 
pying our uncomfortable quarters in the first inn mentioned 
(Our present place is sandwiched between that and the second 
inn where we spent the two years.) The streets were running 
with water, and we, following Chinese custom, were keeping 
away from them. Our spirits, which had been full of hope and 
confidence, were just beginning to fag. We had not said so to 
each other, but he had seen it in my eyes, and I thought I had 
seen it in his. 
crowds in the streets, whenever we might go out to preach and 
sell books; constant nervous tension (peculiar, I have thought, 
to one’s first years of contact with heathen); native food (in 
part); heated little door-yard, s 
then a continuous, heavy rain-fall and wet heat; all these, with 
no friends to exchange a word of sympathy or kindness. Well, 
we were just beginning to feel a little blue. It had ceased to 
rain that afternoon, and we were just taking our supper, when 
there entered our little yard a middle-aged man in white cotton 
clothes, 
summer. 


God can 


so shalt 


such as farmers and the common people wear in 

He came straight to our door and immediately made 
himself known as a man that feared God, and for some months 
had been praying to him day by day. He had received the 
truth some five years before from the Rey. Wm. Burns, & 
noble English missionary, who had already gone to his rest. 
One first-fruit of the gospel in this dark place! The cloud had 
passed and the sun shone forth then upon our new station, and 
it has never set, nor will it set till the great work is done in 
this parish of three millions of souls. Brother Meng was from 
Tang-feng, a fair-sized market village sixty miles south of here. 
We have at that village now about twenty converts and a 
number of inquirers. This man’s whole family is included in 
the number, as also that of his most intimate comrade, Chang, 
whom he brought to us the next day after that first visiting. 
The former is now our most efficient helper for city work, and 
the latter still holds the first place in the country work. He 


Six weeks of idle, curious, sometimes boisterous | 


| Food one Feeding. 


surrounded by solid walls; and | 


has now been preaching for nearly six months in the villages | 


round about his home without once returning to the station 
here. Some of the time Brother Ament or myself have been 
with him, but most of the time he has been alone. These two 
men have been our main reliance for five and a half years. 
They are our “native helpers,” and they have been helpers 
indeed. We have now a third man added to this list. He has 
just finished the theological course in the school at Tung-cho, 
and we hope much for his future. 


NORMAL CLASSES 

—A teachers’ class is conducted by W. A. Duncan, in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association building of Siyra- 
cuse, N. Y. It is under the auspices of the Association. 
It meets on Saturday afternoon, with an average attend- 
ance of about seventy-five. 

—At Shabbona, Illinois, a normal class had sessions 
during five days of last week,—from Monday, October 6 
to Friday, October 10. Its sessions were two and a quar- 


| the Carters. 
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ter hours each, including time for worship and review 
The Rey. E. H. Bronson, of Aurora, gave instruction in 
“ Bible Chronology and the Books of the Bible.” H. R. 
Clisshold, of Chicago, opmes up “ Sie to Teach” 
and “ The Art of Teaching.” The Rev. J. B. Murch, of 
Chicago, explained the Jewish Tolianache. with the aid 
of a model. Bible Manners and Customs, Bible Geogra- 
phy, Bible Doctrines, and other themes of study were also 
considered. The lectures were divided into sections, with 
of their announced 
taken down by the class in writing. 


statements substance 


advance, to be 


concise in 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


{All publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
The interest of our readers will guide us in making further notice. } 


BOOKS. 


The Brook Besor. By Andrew A. Bonar, D.D. 


18mo, pp. 105. 
Robert Carter & Brothers. Price, 50 cents. 


New York: 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 1877. 8vo, pp. cevi, 
OF 


Washington: Government Printing Office. 





. 
His Honor the Mayor. By Helen E. Chapman. 12mo, pp. 3%. New 
York: National Temperance Society. Price, $1.25. 
Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. By Thomas Gray. Small 


4to, pp. 126. 
Price, 0 cents. 


Illustrated: New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


What Mr. Darwin Saw in his Voyage Round the World in the = 
* Beagle.’ Lllustrated. 4to, pp. 228. New York: Harper & Brothers 
Price, $3.00. 


Lessons from My Masters Carlyle, 
Bayne, M. A, 4L.D. 
Price, $1.75. 


Tennyson and Ruskin. 


By Peter 
12mo, pp. 449. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 


An Examination of Mr. J. 
Large 8vo, pp. ix, 470. 
2.00, 


Mill’s Philosophy. By James McCosh, LL.D. 
Ne »w York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Price, 


The Method of Divine Government, 
McCosh, LL.D. 
& Brothers. 


Physical and Moral. 
Large 8vo, pp. xiii, 49. New York: 
Price, $2.00. 


Mind Inductively 
Large 8vo, pp. xiv, 451. 


By James 
Robert Carter 


The Intuitions of the 


Investigated. 
McCosh, LL.D. 


By James 
New York: 


Robert Carter & 


Brothers. Price, $2.00. 
The Scottish Philosophy, from Hutcheson to Hamilton. By James 
McCosh, LL.D., D.D. Large 8vo, pp. vii, 481. New York: Robert | 


Carter & Brothers, Price, $2.00. 


The Telephone, The Microphone, 


and The Sponcgrhge. By Count Du 


Moncel. Authorized translation, with additions. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 277. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Twelfth Night; or, What You Will. Edited, 


with notes, by William J. Rolfe, A.M. 
New York: iarper & Brothers. Price, 


Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation. 
and George Dickie, A.M., M.D. 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 

Brrarso 
day, 
vin. 


Illustrated. Small 4to, pp. 174. 
70 cents, 

By James McCosh, LL.D., 
iano 8VO, pp. vill, 539. New York 
Price, $2.00. 

fhe cfuding: ‘Selections from lectures of the late Bishop B. Mt. Mar- | 
12mo, pp. 447. St. Louis: James H. Chambers. Price, $2.00. 


Children’s Treasury of Bible Stories. Part I.,Old Testament. By Mrs. 
Herman Gaskon. Edited, with: a preface, by the Rev. G. F. Mac- 
lear, D.D. 16mo, pp. 182. London: Macmillan & Co. Price, 30 cents. 

PAMPHLETS. 


By Anne Beale. (Franklin Square Library.) 
4to, pp. 61. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 15 cents. 


an their Ships. By Barnet Phillips. 
pp. 120. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Rose Mervyn, of Whitelake. 


(Half-hour Series.) 


32mo, 
Price, 20 cents. 


By Sir Henry Thompson. 


(Half-hour Series.) 32mo, 
119. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


pp. Price, 20 cents. 

The Two Miss Flemings. By the author of “Rare Pale Margaret.” 
(Franklin Square Library.) 4to, pp. 702. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, 15 cents. 


The Origin of the English Nation. 
(Half-hour Series.) 32mo, pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 


The Afghan’s Knife. By Robert Armitage Sterndale, F. R. G.S. 
lin Square Library.) 4to, pp. 47. New York: Harper 
Price, 15 cents. 


By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., 
172. 


LL.D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 


(Frank- 
© Brothers. 


Handbook of the Woman’s National Christian Temperance Union. 
Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer. New York: The National 
Society. 12mo, pp. 36. Price, 10 cents. 


By 
Temperance 


The Adventures of Reuben Davidger, a captive among the Dyaks of 
Borneo. By James Greenwoo (Franklin Square Library.) 4to, 
pp. 67. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 15 cents. 


Nellie, the Clockmaker’s Daughter, by F. M. C. W.; and Rainy Days, 


and How to Meet Them. (The Sunday Library, No.1.) 4to, pp. 44. | 
New York: J.S. Ogilvie & Co. Price, 10 cents. 
NEW MUSIC. 
The Temple, for Classes, Conventions, and Choirs. By W. O, Perkins, 
Mus. Doc. Long 8vo, pp. 288. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. Price, 


$9.00 per dozen. | 


The Star Singer; For singing- schools, 
and societies. By 8. W. Straub. 
nati: Jansen, McClurg, & Co 


musical institutes, conventions, | 
Oblong 8vo, boards, pp. 192. Cincin- 
Price, 60 cents. 


The approach of the holiday season is indicated two or 
three months in advance by the appea 
The first installment for the 
present season promises that the supply will not be inferior 
to that of previous years. P. Dutton & Co., of | 
New York, who have been specially successful in their issues | 


rance of the earliest 
new juveniles of the year 


Messrs. E. 


of bright and attractive books for younger children, now add | 
to their list Little Peep-Show, a collection of well-chosen | 
stories, poems, and pictures for little folks, very well printed, 
and bound in bright colors. The book belongs to a, class 
which is popular for the reason that it suits the wants of those 
in search of a new and pretty present for younger. children, 
which shall amuse, and yet teach good lessons. The numer- 
ous accompanying illustrations are from English sources.—— 
Messrs. Dutton also publish a new juvenile for somewhat 
older girls and boys: Nimpo’s Troubles, by Mrs. Olive Thorne 
Miller. The story, which has appeared as a serial in St. 
Nicholas, is bright and entertaining, though Mrs. Miller’s 
vivacity sometimes makes her careless in literary style. It is | 
illustrated by two good designers, Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote 
and Mr. Sol. Eytinge, Jr——A story with a more distinctly 
religious purpose, and written in a gentler manner, is Blue 
Flag and Cloth of Gold, by Miss Anna Warner, published by 
Miss Warner's stories for the young are quite | 


profit in 


| strength 


| fitted to treat. 


| the speaker's forcible and graceful style. 


. sure to be pleasant reading, and the present book unites 


interest with profit in the proper proportion to make it a good 
story to put into the hands of either boys or girls between ten 
and fourteen. (Little Peep-Show, 4to, boards, illustrated, pp. 
228. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.25.—Nim- 
po’s Troubles, 16mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 312. The same. 
Price, $1.25.—Blue Flag and Cloth of Gold, 16mo, cloth, pp, 
359. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 

The continued interest in biographical works is shown by 
the appearance of still another series of popular lives of great 
men. It will be called The New Plutarch ; will comprise, so 
far as announced, thirteen volumes; and will appear simulta- 
ee: in England and America, the publishers here being 

. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York. The subjects of biogra- 
eS will be chosen from many nations,—Hannibal, Alexander 
the Great, Charlemagne, Gustavus Adolphus, Judas Macca- 
beeus, Joan of Arc, Richelieu, Richard Whittington, Harold 
Fair-Hair, Haroun al Raschid, de Coligny, Victor Emmanuel, 
and Abraham Lincoln, 


Though the series will be chiefly by 
English 


authors, the writer of the first volume reissued here 
American, Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland, who has for 
some years lived in London. His subject is Abraham Lincoln 
and the Abolition of Slavery in the United States. There was 
room for a new popular biography of Lincoln, representing 
the man with sufficient fullness, and yet making less demands 
on time and money than the voluminous subscription book 
biographies published at the close of the war. Mr. Leland 
writes plainly, from the standpoint of an ardent admiration 
for the man and a sincere belief in the excellence of his work. 
(16mo, cloth, pp. 246. New York: G. P. 
Price, $1.00.) 


is an 


Putnam’s Sons. 


There is a large class of readers who find pleasure and 
reading what may be called the gentler class of 
stories,—books very far removed from the sensationalism of 


| Charles Reade and Wilkie Collins, and equally unlike the 


machine work of Anthony Trollope. 


1 
To such readers may 
well be 


recommended Jean Ingelow’s prose works. Studies 
for Stories, Off the Skelligs, and Fated to be Free, are original 


| stories, written with a purpose, and containing many good 


studies of character and descriptions of country life. Miss 


| Ingelow’s new novel, Sarah de Berenger, is not less praise- 


worthy, being written 
and force. 


overcrowding into 


in a pure and helpful spirit, with 


Us defects are chiefly summed uy.in that 


/novel might well afford material for two or three; and its 


characters are too numerous, Miss Ingelow evidently intro- 
ducing personages to illustrate particular points, and dropping 
them when the illustration has been made. But this criticism 
shows a reserve strength on the part of the writer which is 
none too common in contemporary fiction. cloth, 
pp. 415. Boston: Roberts Brothers 


(16mo, 
Price, $1.50.) 


consists of an annual course of 
lectures in the Episcopal Church of the Holy Trinity, Phila- 
delphia, founded by the late Mr. John Bohlen, and taking 
for their general subject the doctrine of the divinity of Christ 


The “ Bohlen lectureship ” 


or some other theme “ distinctively connected with or relating 
to the Christian religion”’ The lecturer for 1879 was the 
Rey. Phillips Brooks, who was formerly rector of the church 
in which the lectures were delivered. He chose for his sub- 
ject, The Influence of Jesus, a theme which he is peculiarly 
The lectures, as now printed in a handsome 
volume, afford the reader means for becoming familiar with 
Most orators of 
Mr. Brooks’s fervor of speech lose more than he does by the 
transition from the pulpit to the printed page. His published 
sermons and lectures (of which this is the third volume) give 
a good idea of his direct treatment of questions of practical 
(16m0, cloth, pp. 274. New York: E. P. Dutton 
Price, $1.25.) 


religion. 
& Co. 

The literature connected with the work of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle is becoming quite a little library, 
if we include those books selected for the use of members and 
those written for their special benefit. The first volume of 
the Chautauqua Library of English History and Literature is the 


largest volume thus far written for the Circle. It is a modest 


| book, claiming to be nothing more than a series of extracts 


from works on the history and literature of Britain down to 
the Norman Conquest, these extracts being chosen from the 
best modern writers on the two kindred themes, presented in an 
orderly arrangement, and accompanied by all needed explana- 
tions and connections. As thus constructed, the book may be 
commended as a trustworthy and inclusive summary of facts 
and opinions not elsewhere accessible in so convenient a form. 


pp. 204. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
paper, 60 cents; in cloth, 80 cents.) 


(8vo, Price in 


The merits of the late Dr. D’ Aubigne’s two kindred works, 
History of the Reformation, and History of the Reformation 
, so that 
these series of volumes have had a large and unusually steady 
sale in America and England. The later work has hitherto 


in the Time of Calvin, have been widely recognized 
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been neatly published by Robert Carter & Brothers at two 
dollars a volume, or sixteen dollars a set. The publishers 
have now reissued it in a new edition, as well printed as for- 
merly and more attractively bound, at just half the former 
price ; that is, at eight dollars for the set of eight volumes. 
At this price the work is one of the cheapest issues of a season 
This edition is only sold in sets, but the 
publishers can still supply odd volumes of the former issue in 
(8 vols., 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


of cheap books. 


black cloth, at a dollar and a quarter apiece. 
12mo, cloth, in box. 
Price, $8.09. ) 


A thoroughly good book, both in the literary material it 
contains and in the manner in which that material is pre- 
sented, may be found in the recently issued volume entitled 
American Poems. The book is made up of well-chosen poems 
by Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and Emer- 
son, accompanied by excellent introductions and notes. The 
book is designed for class-room use, and surely a_ better 
literary reading-book could not be asked for. In all respects 
it is as good as the best of the Clarendon Press editions of 
English classics for school use; and performs for American 
literature a service similar to that rendered by those well- 
known text-books. (16mo, cloth. 


& Co. Price, $1.25.) 


Soston : Houghton, Osgi vod, 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


AFTER-VACATION GREETINGS. 


Even in Sunday-schools which are continued through- 
out the year, many of the teachers and scholars, in the 
cities and larger towns, are off on vacation during the 
summer months. In such schools there is a regathering 
and a new start about the first of October. It is quite 
common for the superintendent to issue cards of invita- 
tion and greeting to the members of his charge, at this 
season of the year. Some of these are quite attractive in 
design, through the printer’s and engraver’s aid. They 


announce the time and order of the various church and | 
Sunday-school services, and call attention to the lesson | 


and golden text for the next approaching Sunday. In 

some instances they are accompanied by a circular note 
1350. se to their parents at home 

add resaryk te in habeas “Dy the stiperintendent of the 

Park Methodist Episcopal: Sunday-school of Elizabeth 

New Jersey : 


’ 


MY DEAR FRIEND: I have a message for you. 


YOU 


can help make our Sunday-school the brightest and best. 
scholars so long absent are now coming home, and if you will 


attend the school regularly, and induce those not members of | 


other schools to 
COME 


with you, our pleasant rooms will be filled. 
be supplied with a permanent teacher, and fhe classes so ar- 
ranged as to be roomy and attractive. 
would come 


Many new scholars 


TO OUR 


Sunday-school if they knew we welcomed persons of all ages. 


Our pastor is to organize a new class for the older people; and | 
they should know, and you should tell them, how improved | 


and inviting are our 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
rooms, since they were enlarged and refurnished, 
Our autumnal reunion services will be held September 28, 
and on the evening of the 29th a good time is expected. 


Your friend, H. G. SHAW. 


And here is one sent to the parents of his scholars by 


the superintendent of the Mount Vernon Baptist Sunday- | 


school, New York. <A copy of this was given to each 
child to take home, and other copies were distributed in 
the church pews. 
September 29, 1879. 

MY DEAR FRIENDS: 

Please except my grateful thanks for your hearty support, 
and for the interest you have manifested in our Sunday-school 
work, 


On and after next Sunday, October 5, our session will com- 
mence at 2.30 o’clock, P. M. 


With the past in mind, I shall rely upon you for the regular | 


and punctual attendance of your children. 
to aid them in the study of their lessons ? 


Will you continue 
Will you teach them 
You 


the golden texts and lesson topics ? 
greatly. 


may thus aid us 

I beg to extend to you and your friends a cordial invitation to 
visit us, and bear witness of our work. Will you resolve to 
accompany your children to the school at least once each month ? 
Am I asking too much of your time? We are striving to edu- 
cate your loved ones for eternal life. 


You are praying for them 
and us; 


now, will you aid us by your presence? It will cheer 
us to see you in our Bible classes—it might do you good to be 
there. 

May God bless you all in your homes, and, in due season, give 


The | 


Every class will | 
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us an abundant harvest of precious souls, as a reward for our 
earnest work, and in answer to our prayer. 
Sincerely, your humble servant, 
ELIJAH N. WILSON. 


At a reunion meeting of the Sunday-school teachers’ 
normal class of East Hartford, Conn., at the close of 


” 


September, “Vacation Lessons” was the theme of con- | 
sideration, after this plan: 

1. Each member of the class is requested to describe or 
present some interesting or impressive object seen during the 
class vacation, and to mention spiritual truths illustrated by it. 
incident observed, or 
experience had, and to show what truth it illustrates, 


2. Also, to narrate some interesting 


[Vol. XXL, No. 41. 


Places, in their order, visited during his three missionary 
tours. 

The work performed by him, and treatment received, in each 
place. 

Incidents connected with his arrest and journey from Jeru- 
salem to Rome. 

His probable release, and visit to Macedonia, Asia, and Spain. 

His final imprisonment, last letter, and martyrdom. 

The place of writing, and occasion of each of his epistles. 

The true secret of his magnificent life. Gal. 2: 20. 

Nore.—Study with care the Acts of the Apostles, and each of 
the epistles by Paul; write out a condensed statement of the 
incidents recorded ; fix them in your memory, and you will be 
able to answer any question concerning the events mentioned 


| above. 


LESSON INTRODUCTIONS. 

In connection with the study of the International les- | 
sons more attention is given than ever before to the popu- 
larizing of information concerning the several books of 
the Bible as they come under examination in their order. 
It is not deemed sufficient, for example, to look at the 
text of the selections from the epistles ; the scholars are 
taught to consider who wrote these words ; and to whom, 
and when, and under what circumstances, they were 

_ written. In the Scholars’ Quarterly an introductory note 
| giving information on such points as these precedes each 
| lesson of the series, and questions to bring out the main | 
| facts thus presented are given as introductory to the quar- | 
ter’s lessons, and again to each particular lesson. 
Some pastors or superintendents who prefer to have the 
questions and answers immediately together, have ar- 
ranged lesson introductions of this character, to be dis- | 
| tributed among the scholars in advance, that the answers 
may be learned for concert or class repetition. The Rev. | 
E. C. Starr, of Hartford, Conn., has for several months 
prepared such introductory questions and answers for the 
Wethersfield Avenue Congregational Sunday-school of 
that city; and these have been adopted by neighboring 
His introduction to the October lessons on 


schools. 
Hebrews was as follows : 

1. Where and when was the epistle to the Hebrews written ? 

Probably a little before 70 A.D. At what place is uncertain. 
(Heb. 12: 7, 23, 24; 9: 

2. How does it differ from all the other Pauline and most of 

Pee ee Oe 
" It does oe tet who.its author is; and he is unknown. (Com- 
pare Heb. 1:1; 1 John 1: 1, with the rest.) 

3. Who is most commonly supposed to have written it? 

Either Barnabas, Apollos, or Paul and an assistant. 
2:3; 18: 19, 23.) 

4. To whom was it written? 

To Hebrew Christians,—probably either at Alexandria or 
Jerusalem. (Heb. 3:12; 6:10; 10: 32-34.) 

5. What are the chief subjects of its doctrinal and practical 
| portions ? 


(Heb. 


| Christ, the mediator of the new covenant; and exhortations 
to faith and holy living. (Heb. 1: 1-10; 10: 19; 13: 25.) 


|intendent of the Asylum Street Methodist Episcopal 
| Sunday-school, Hartford, supplied his teachers and schol- 
| ars with introductions of this kind, at the opening of 
| each quarter. Thus at the beginning of the third quarter 
there was first this general introduction : 

| THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 

é&! 

| 


| By the aid of the papyrograph, Mr. A. L. Burke, super- 


Which of these epistles did Paul himself write? 
All except that to the Hebrews. 
2. In what characteristic way do his epistles begin and end ? 
With a salutation, and a benediction of “ grace.” (Rom. 1: 7; 
16: 20-24.) 
3. Of what is Paul called the apostle? and why? 
Of faith, because that is the chief subject of his epistles. 
4. On what principle have they been arranged in their present 
order ? 


According to their length and importance. 

5. Why is the epistle to the Hebrews called Pauline ? 

Because it is so similar to Paul’s style that it has sometimes 
been thought his. 

This general introduction was followed by separate in- 
troductions, on the same plan, to the several epistles from 
which the lessons for the quarter were taken, 





Another plan of introductory questions—and one which | 


demands and promotes more independent study—is that 
adopted by Mr. W. R. Burnham, superintendent of the 
Broadway Congregational Sunday-school, Norwich, Conn. 

On an attractively printed folding card was this out- 
line, for distribution in advance of the after-vacation 
reunion in September: 

Facts ABOUT St. PAUL WORTH KNOWING. 
Place of birth, nationality, tribe, sect, education. 


Hlis relation to the early Christian church before and after 
conversion. 


Circumstances attending his conversion. 
Recorded incidents in his life, after his conversion, to the | 
rf ‘ 7 
time of his first missionary tour. 


| 
| 
| 
6,7; 10: 2, 3, ete.) | 





| their work in the classes. 


WEEK-DAY EVENING STUDIES. 

Many a teacher gains new power for his Sunday’s work 
with his class through well-considered efforts for and with 
his scholars during the week. Among other plans in this 
line is one adopted in an adult class of the Mount Morris 
Sunday-school, New York. 


evening meetings, at each of which some profitable sub- 


It is a series of week-day 


ject of consideration is taken up by the class in a pleasant 
For example, a 
Evening with John Bunyan.” 


conference. recent exercise was “ An 
A tastefully printed card 
gave these leading facts in the life of the Bedford tinker. 
Born, Elstow near Bedford, England, 1628. 
Professed Christian faith and began to preach (aged 27), 1655. 
Arrested “for holding unlawful meetings,” 1660. 
Convicted, and sentenced to perpetual banishment. 
Imprisoned instead, for twelve years, and while in prison sup- 
porting his family by labor, and writing “The Pilgrim’s 


| Progress”? and many other treatises. 
4 3 


Chosen pastor of Bedford Church when released, 1671. 

Died triumphantly August 31 (aged 60 years), 1688. 

Buried in Bunhill Fields. 

The programme for the evening was as follows: 
PROGRAMME. 

I. Singing. 

II. John Bunyan. 

Ili. Singing. 

IV. Selections from Pilgrim’s Progress : 


His life and times. 


1. Christian setting out from the City of Destruction 
and reaching the Wicket Gate. 
2. Christian instructed in the Interpreter’s 
Part I.— 
The Picture. 
The Dusty Room. 
Patience and Passion. 
The Unquenched Fire. 
3. Christian instructed in the Interpreter’s 
Part IIl.— 
The Valiant Man. 
The Iron Cage. 
The Fearful Dream. 
4. Christian in Palace Beautiful, Conversation with 
Prudence and Charity. 
5. The Land of Beulah and the Celestial City. 
V. Evening prayer. 


House, 


House, 


THE TEACHERS’ PRAYER MEETING. 

There are Sunday-schools where the teachers come 
together for mutual prayer just before the school session. 
In a room by themselves for a brief service of that 
character, they seem to gain a special inspiration for 
Again, there are schools where 
the teachers’ prayer meeting is immediately after the 
school session. This is the case at Bethany Sunday- 
school, in Philadelphia. On the last review Sunday this 
service was announced and arranged for as follows: 

DEAR TEACHERS: As we gather together at the close of the 
school session this afternoon, let our short service be one of 
special thanksgiving for the blessings of the past quarter, and 
of prayer for divine guidance in the preparation of the lessons 
of the new quarter upon which we now enter. We extend a 
cordial invitation to every one to join us in this service, and 
request that all who are so disposed will assemble quickly 
around the platform, that no time may be lost. 

Respectfully, YOuR SUPERINTENDENTS, 
ORDER FOR THE PRAYER MEETING, 

1. Hymn of Praise, No. 31. 

2. Leader.—“ Our soul waiteth for the Lord; he is our help 
and our shield.” 

3. Teachers.—“ Let thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us, according 
as we hope in thee.” 

4. Hymn No. 38. 

5. Silent prayer. 

6. Meeting open for fifteen minutes, so that all who feel led 
to speak or pray may do so; and that many may engage in this, 
let each be brief, and remember the special object of this 


| meeting. 


7. Leader.—“T will bless the Lord at all times, his praise 
shall continually be in my mouth.” 
8. Teachers. 





“Oh, how great is thy goodness, which thou 


hast laid up for them that fear thee.” 
9. Sentence prayers. 
10. Closing hymn. 
Leader,—“ Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly.” 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week for subscribers 
is 27,250 copies. Advertisers are free to e.’- 
The 


uniform advertising rate for ordinary adver- 


amine the subscription list at any time. 
tisements 15 cents per agate line for each and 
every insertion. 


Mr. 


become 


D. R. Niver, of Albany, N. Y., has 
the. publisher of Everybody’s, 
Every Youth’s, and Every Child’s Papers, 
and all communications are to be addressed 
to him at that place. 


BAKER’S CRACKED Cocoa is the most 


economical drink. The highest medical 
authority says Cocoa contains as much 


flesh-forming matter as beef. Always ask 
for Walter Baker & Co.’s preparations at 


your grocer’s. 


Mr. John Howard, 
New York City, claims to have made a 
discovery that will be of practical benefit 
to teachers and students of the art of sing- 
ing. Not only is the method endorsed, but 
also the fact that it can be taught by letter 
is guaranteed by many prominent clergy- 
men and artists in all parts of the country. 
Send for the circulars mentioned in his 
recent advertisement. 


39 Union Square, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


~ FITZPATRICK’S pre. mium stained glass for churches 
costs less than inferior work, see testimonials. Address 
Box 226, Stapleton, Richmond Co., N. 


THE BLACKBOARD AND CRAYON. Sample 
copy free. Address Prov. Lith. Co., Providence, R. I. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 
Beatty’s Celebrated Pianos & Organs, Washington, N. J. 
100 Ss" Pictures, 10c.; 100 Transfer Pictures, 10c.; 
2 Floral Embossed @ ‘ards, 10c.; 10 Perforated 
Mottoes, 10c.; 4 Chromo Mottoes, 10c.; 4 Fine 6x8 
Chromos, 10c.; 1 Floral Surprise, 10c. All for 50c! Post- 
paid. Stamps taken. J. W. FRIZZEL L, Baltimore, Md. 


ATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, CAVEATS. MUNN 
& CO.,37 Park Row, New York. Proprictors of 


the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. Thirty-four years, expe- 
rience as Solicitors of Patents. Handbook on Patents, 
with full directions and advice, sent free. 
Qusbas x -ece00% FURNITURE. Send for illus- 
\ trations and estimates to Baker, Pratt, & Co., Sun- 
day-school Furnishers, 142 & 144 Grand St., New York. 
SEND for Catalogue of Sunday-school Books and 
K Papers published by the American Sunday-school 
Union, No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
1T OC my ; SATURDAY CLASS 
E LOC U I I O N FOR TEACHERS. 
National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
A special Saturday for Teachers begins October 4th. 
Regular Fall Term opens September “29. J. W. Shoe- 


maker, A. M., President, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. Cutalogue on application. 


AMPA LUSIA HALL, Andalusia, Pa. 
4 Twelve miles from Philadelphia. Homeschool for 
boys. $200a year. A. H. FETTEROLF, Pu.p.,Principal. 


Adams ACADEMY. Quincy, Mass 


Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Chairman of 


Managers. Thirteen pupils out of fourteen passed the 
examination at Harvard College this year. Tuition, 
$100a year. Board, $350. A new circ ~ular just issued, 
Apply for information to WM. EVERETT, Ph.D. 


Hours Masical Enotraqiien 
{25 New England Conservato: we 15) 


Hall. Roator =F. Touriée. _t-, 


* The best commentaries on the whole Bible for popular 
use are Jamieson, Fausset and Brown's, the Bible Com- 
mentary, and Lange's. We put them in the order of their 
respective merits.”’—Christian Union. 


THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY. 


BY JAMIESON, FAUSSET AND BROWN. 

AGr A Commentary Critical and Explanatory on the 
Old and New Testaments. New edition, complete in 
one volume, Cr. 8VO, 1,421 pp. Kibatrened iy maps. 
Cloth, red edges, beveled boards. $3.50. 

A book for every Bible student desiring a full and 
satisfactory commentary on the whole Bible in one 
compact volume, ata price within the means of all. 
Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 


orice. 
. THOS. Y. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, N. Y 


ON ONE LEAF. 


For the Fourth Quarter of 1879, 


An Order of Service. 
A Quarterly Review. 
A Responsive Review Exercise. 
Lesson List for 1879. 


The above are 
Quarterly for the 
printed on one leaf. 


taken from The Scholars’ 
present quarter, and are 
They can be used in any 
school. The list of lessons for 1879 is printed 
on this leaf for the convenience of schools 
wishing to have an annual review. Price, 75 
cents per hundred copies. Sent by mail with- 
out cost of postage to the purchaser. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
Philadelphia. 


LACKBOARDS. Improved Eureka Surface. 

Slated cloth, slated paper, for cheap black boards. 
Samples for stamp. Baker, Pratt, & Co., School and 
Sunday-school Furnishers, 142 & 144 Grand St., N. Y. 


725 Chestnut St., 


THE NEW NOveLs 


Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trollope. 15 cts. 
Moy O’Brien. By “ Melusine. ” 10 cents. 
The ine at Battleton. By F. W. Robinson. 15 | 
| cents. 
The Gypsy. By G. P. R. James. 1 cents. 


| Wassail. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF 


I. 

LESSONS FROM MY MASTERS: Carlyle, Tenny- 
son, and Ruskin. By Peter Bayne, M.A., LL.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

Il. 


WHAT MR. DARWIN SAW in his Voyage Round the 


World in the Ship “ Beagle.” Adapted for Youthful 
Readers. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 
It. 


THE TELEPHONE, the Microphone, and the Phono- 
graph. By Count Du Moncel, Membre de I’ Institut. 
Authorized Translation, with Additions and Correc- 


tions by _ Author. With 70 Illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.2 
IV. 
SHAKESPEARE’S TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited, 


with Notes, by William J. Rolfe, A.M. Illustrated. 
16mo, cloth, 70 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics : 
chant of Venice.—Julius Csar.—The Tempest. 
Henry VIIIL.—Richard I1.—Macbeth.—A_ Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You Like It. 
Hamlet.—Much Ado About Nothing. 
Juliet.—Othello.—Twelfth Night.—Goldsmith’s Se- 
lect Poems.- Gray’ 8 Select Poems. l6mo, 
Illustrated. 70 cents per volume; paper, 
per volume. 


The Mer- 


50 cents 


Vv. 

REUBEN DAVIDGER. The Adventures ot Reuben 
Davidger; Seventeen Years and Four Months Cap- 
tive among the Dyaks of Borneo. A Story for Poys. 
By JAMES GREENWOOD. 4to, paper, 15 cents. 

Vi. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH NA 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 

25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 
VI. 

FOOD AND FEEDING. By Sir Henry Thompson. 

32mo, paper, 20 cents; cloth, 35 cents. 


VIII. 
AFTERNOONS WITH THE 
Study of the Sonnet. By 
cloth, $1.75. 


TION. By 
32mo, paper, 


POETS. 
Cc. D. Deshler. 


A Critical 


Post 8vo, 


IX. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by 
Morley. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
lowing volumes are now ready : 


BURKE. By John Morley. 
THACKERAY. By Authony Trollope. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Shairp. 
SPENSER. By Dean Church. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By \W ‘lliam Minto. 
GOLDSMITH. By William Black. 
HUME. By 2p Huxley. 
SHELLEY. By Symonds. 
SLR WALTER Loorr: By R. H. Hutton. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J.C. Morison. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Leslie Stephen. 
X. 
On iwi SS. DY) 
BRS cloth, 35 cents. 


XI. 
MOTLEY’S HISTORIES. New Cheap Edition. 8vo, 
cloth with paper labels, uncut edges and gilt tops. " 


The Dutch Republic. 3 vols., 36.00. 
The United Netherlands. 4 vols., $8.00. 
John of Barneveld. 2 vols., #4.00. 


John 
The fol- 


CHAPT Miary reat. szmo, 


paper, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Romeo and | 


cloth, | 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


| PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 


By Henry Adams. Four vols. 
from steel. Extra cloth. 
Writings sold separate ly.) 
“ It (the Life) is the best piece of work we have in its 

line. The reader will find here the best and fairest 

history of American politics, especially from Jeffer- 
son's accession to the second war with England, which 
has yet been published.”"—New York Times. 

“ Together with the ‘ Writings,’ this memoir makes 
up a most serious and important study on what is un- 
doubtedly the period in our history richest in political 
lessons. 
subject treated; it is broad, mametty 
nity quite its own. ”— Literary Work 


VIRGIL’S ENEID. 


A Rhythmic Prose Translation + Virgil's Aneid. 
Henry Hubbard Pierce, U.S. A. With portrait. 
“ We know of no translation of the 

produces the poetry of Virgil so perfectly and attrac- 

tively, and the'style, rhythm, and ideality are preserved 
with “delightful equipoise throughout the entire book.” 

— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


ELEMENTS OF MODERN 
CHEMISTRY. 


By Ad. Wurtz, Professor of Che <a at the Ecole de 
Medic vine, Paris. Translated and edited by Wm. H. 
Greene, M.D. Profusely illustrated. 8vo. Extra 
cloth. ‘2: 5). Library sheep, $3.00. 


. 8vo. With Portraits 
$5.00 per vol. (Life or 


‘There are a great number of text-books on chem- | 
of none that | 


istry in the field already, but we know 

| will fill the wants of the student so completely as this.” 

| —New York Medical Record. 

| “Indeed, no other e lementary chemistry has greater 
claim for — Philadelphia Medical and 
Surgical 


THE SECOND eee OF THE 


Its Cause, Signs and Effects. By the Rev. 
Giles, author of “ Man as aSpiritual Being,” “ Heav- 
enly Blessedness,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 

‘A new volume from the pen of one of the ablest, 
and, at the same time, one of the clearest expounders 
of New Church doctrines in this country, The book 

} will — attract wide attention.”—American 


 BODINES : 


Or, € Jamping on the Lycoming. AC ‘- 4 
Guide to “Camping Out.” By Thac 
abo D. Profusely 


Chauncey 


ete Practical 
Up de Graff, 
illustrated. ay Extra cloth, 
The ‘author gives detailed instructions as to just what 
the camper-out needs, how to cook, build his camp, ete., 
all of which information is as good for one place as 
another. . . valuable and practical hand-book 
for the Sportman and camper-out.”— Boston Transcript. 


FRENCH AND BELGIANS. 


By Phebe » E, Gibbons, pPennavivania Deteh 1 
“We very much doubt whether any preceding trav- 
eler has conveyed anything like the extensive, varied, 
and particular observation as regards French and Bel- 
gians that we find in Miss Gibbons’s very pleasant and 
entertaining volume.” — Philadelphia Press. 


NEV NOVELS. 





Sold only in Sets. 


The original Library Edition, on larger paper, of 
Mr. Motley’s Histories, can still be supplied: “ The 
Dutch Republic,” 3 vols.; “* The History of the United 
Netherlands,” 4 vols.; “‘ Life and Death of John of 
Barnevekl,” 2 vols. Price per volume, in cloth, $3.50; 
in sheep, $4.00; in half calf, $5.75. The volumes of this 
original edition sold separately. 


‘ XII. 
A RAGGED REGISTER (of 


Opinions). By Anna E. 
$1.00. 





People, 
Dickinson, 


Places, and | 
16mo, cloth, | 


XIII. 
A TRUE REPUBLIC. By Albert Stickney. 
cloth, $1.00. 


cme, | 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 15 cts. 


Burning their Ships. By Barnet Phillips. 20 cents. 


Rose Mervyn, of Whitelake. By Anne Beale. 15 cts. 


The Two Miss Flemings. 15 cents. 


The Afghan’s Knife. By R. A. Sterndale. 15 cents. 


By Colonel Charles Hamley. 20 cents. 


Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik. 15 cents. 


The Green Hand. By George Cupples. 15 cents. 


Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick. 15 cts. 


Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray. 15 cents. 


The House of Lys. By General Hamley. 15 cents. 


John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope. 15 cents. 


Ra Harper & Brothers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


sa” Harper's Catalogue mailed free on receipt of Nine 
Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Madelon Lemoine. 


By Mrs. Leith Adams, author of “ Winstowe,” “ My 
‘Land of Beulah,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1. 50. 
Paper cover. 75 cents. 

“A carefully written book; thoughtful, pleasant, 
and high toned. The plot of the story is well worked 
out, and the book is, on the whole, very readable.”— 
London Atheneum. 

“ An absorbing love-story, and types of social thought 
are woven throughout, hie *h fascinates, while its — 
cidents are exciting.” burgh ning 


THE MARABLE FAMILY. 


} By Shaler Hillyer. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 
‘An unusually interesting novel. The scene is laid 
in Georgia, and the time is just before and during the 





war. It is very pleasantly and skillfully told.”— Boston 
Transcript. 
ELSA. 
By Rev. Alfred C. Hogdin, 12mo. Fine 


A Romance. 
cloth. 50. 
“ A well-told, interesting, clever, and romantic story.” 

— Louisville Commercial. 

“Tt is an interesting story, 
reading.” —St. Louis Republican. 


and, altogether, good 


83” For sale by all Bookse ‘llers, or will be sent by 
| mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO,, Pub., 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ONLY A QUARTER 


FOR THE GREAT 
Representative Southern Newspaper. 
Svecial and Remarkable Offer, 


THE REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF THE 


WEEKLY COURIER-JOURNAL 


(Hon. HENRY WATTERSON, Editor,) 

| JS TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, but in order to better 

} I »lace its merits asa great newspaper before the 
public c,a special three months’ rate is now offered. Any 

one wifo subscribes prior to Nov, 1, 1879, can have the 

| WEEKLY CoukteER-JovRrN&L for’ three 

ONLY 25 CENTS postage iree. 


months for 


Every club of ten suose ribers will entitle the club- 
raiser to an extra copy free. Address, 
W.N. HALDEMAN. 


President Courier-Journal Co., Louisville, 


M R. MANSFIELD of the 
Baird, now of 124 South Eleventh Street, Phila- 
delphia, is constantly receiving Novelties in Diamonds, 
Watches and. Je welry well calculated to please, 

B&F CALL AND SEE THEM.“@a@ 
He is also agent for the celebrated Tiffany Watches, 
which are for beauty of design, excellence of finish, 
and accurate time-keeping qualities unsurpassed in the 
market, 


Ky. 


late firm of Mansfield & 


Inordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cernin anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 

| in The Sunday School Times. 


It is a piece of workmanship worthy of the | 
and with a dig- | 


| 
By | 


JEneid that re- | 
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PALACE of SONG 


| BY 
GEO. F. ROOT, 


| Is the Latest and Best Book for TEACHE RS, 
|/MUSICAL CONVENTIONS, SINGING 
CLASSES, and all Singing I -eople. It Contains 
Concise and Practical Methods of Instruction, 
and a Superior Treatise on Voice Culture. 192 
Large Pages in Beautiful Style, containing 
CHOICE CHANTS, BRILLIANT CHORUS- 
ES, GLEES, PART SONGS, ete. 
Only $7 


-50 per dozen by express ; 75 cts. each 
by mail. 


Specimen pages FREE. 


| Be sure to examine it before selecting a book 
| for the coming season. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


And 805 Broadway, New York. 


G. SCHIRMER, 
Importer and Publisher of Music, 


Sole Agent for the U. S. and Canada of “ Edition 
Peters” (Leipzig) and Augener & Co. (London), 
No. 701 Broapway, NEw York. 


Just published, “Gems for the Organ,” 
Jackson, $2.00. 


“IN PRISON AND OUT” 


Is the title of the new story by Hesba Stret- 


by Samuel 


ton, author of “ Through a Needle’s Eye,” 


“ Bede’s Charity,” etc. Ready to-day at 


all the bookstores. Large 12mo. $1.00. 


DODD, MEAD, & CO., 





Publishers, New York. 


HENRY'S COMMENTARY 


For $15.00 


In 5 vols., quarto, cloth, 


| 


$20.00 
20.00 


Or the same in leather, 
Or in 9 vols., 8vo, cloth, 


Dr, Hodge's Outlines if Theology, 


Revised and enlarged edition, $3.00 


Dr. McCOSH’S WORKS, 


5 vols., 8vo, uniform, brown cloth, $10.00. 








| 


Divine Government, b ‘ - $2 00 
| Typical Forms, é : 2 00 
| Intuitions of the Mind, 2 00 
| Defences of Truth, ‘ ; 4 2 00 
| Scottish Philosophy, ; : ; 2 00 


The volumes sold separately. 


R. Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 
MAKE THE CHILDREN HAPPY! 


$1.50 THE NURSERY 31.50 


NOW is the time to subscribe for this BEST ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE for the young. Its success has 
been continuous and unexampled, 

REMEMBER, that by subscribing now for the year 
1880, EXTRA NUMBERS may be obtained. 


Send 10 cents at once for a Sample 
_ Number and PREMIUM LIST, 
EXAMINE IT! 


SUBSCRIBE FORIT! 


Address 
JOHN 


L. SHOREY, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield Street, 


190 VOLUMES FOR $79.50! 


If you want to add new books to your Sunday- 
school Library, I will furnish 190 volumes for #79 50, or 
a less number of volumes in the proportion. 
Send for catalogue to 

J.S. OGILVIE, Publisher, 29 Rose St 


An Important Work, 


EVENINGS WITH 
THE DOCTRINES. 


N. 


Boston, Mass. 


Sabie 


, New York. 


Revised edition. By Rrv. ADAMS, D.D. Now 


ready. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers. 


INDERGARTEN Material and Furniture. 
for price lists to Baker, Pratt, & Co., School Fur- 
| nishers and Importers, 142 & 144 Grand St., New York. 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 


Send 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Published weekly 


at $2.15 a year, which includes postage. Club rates: 
From 1 to 14 copies...... oen- ccoccccesaccocsccs 92.15 each. 
“ to @ 4 1.90 


ceniddeest ae 


The yellow label on each paper snows up to what date 
a subscriber has paid, If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send tt. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, f the 
subscriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it. 

The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents has 
been discontinued. The price to all single subscribers 
is now $2.15, the lowest price at which itcan be afforded. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 

year at yearly rates, 
” Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. <— 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
oftice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publishers will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent : - 

Subscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


30 copies and upwards......----.- 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER. 50 c nts per year, 
This paper is designed to supply superintendents with 
helps, in the line of their special work, to which teach 
ers and scholars have not access. It is published 
monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of its price, only 
to subscribers of The Times who are Pastors or Superin- 
tendents (including in the latter class assistant superin- 
tendents, and heads of departments meeting in separate 
rooms), and who, when ordering it, state that they are 
such, 

In sending your renewal to The Superintendents’ 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have paid 
for The Sunday School Times, as given on the yellow 
address label on The Times. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 


every Sunday in the year. 


SGD CONUS, ONS MROME. osc. ccccceescesss ccccsccccces § .60 
a. one year ee rT 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate, Orders not taken 


for less than one month. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, with Map, Bible Dictionary, 
ete,, ete. 






100 copies one year (four quarters)......... . . £5.00 
Single copy, one year (four quarters) ...... .-...- 2B 
100 copies, three months (one quarter) 


Under 10 copies, three months, each } 


Messrs, nodded do BRA A Wcncsrer KKow, | 


London, E. ©., will send ‘The American Sunday School 
Times, post free, for a year, to, any address In Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 
as will also The Scholars’ Quarterly, price fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 15 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more. It is believed that 
this uniform low rate, which makes THe SUNDAY 
Scnoo. Times the cheapest advertising medium, by 
far, among the religious weeklies, will meet with the 
general opeeevel of advertisers. ‘Che rate for Reading 
Notices (bourgeois type, leaded) in the Business De- 
= will be 530 cents per counted line for each 
nsertion, and for Special Notices (solid agate) 30 cents 
per line for each insertion. 

Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, ; 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Agency for Schools & Teachers 
30 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 

Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 

Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 

3% Union Square, N. Y. 

*;REEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. Boys 
thoroughly prepared for college or business. Send 
for catalogues té the Principal. Rev. A. G. Chambers. 
(U-ASSRCAL INSTITUTE, No. 47 Sourn Turir- 
TEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. Duties re- 
sumed September & J. W. FAITRES, D.D., Principal. 


LEVENTH YEAR, 

MOUNT VERNON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES AND KINDERGARTEN, 1313 Green 
Street, Philadelphia, will open Fall Term, September 
15, 1879. MISS KENNARD, Principal. 
M's LAIRD'S SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 


DIES AND MISSES, No. 3233 North Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia, will re-open September 15, 1879. 


(JAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
WINTER TERM WILL COMMENCE SEPTEM- 
BER 9, 1879. FOR CIRCULARS ADDRESS 
J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 
LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY for young 
persons of both sexes, will re-open on Wednesday, 
September 3. Young men are prepared for College or 
for business, and advanced studies offered to young 
ladies. The government is mild but efficient. The 
situation is beautiful and healthy; water pure; heating 
by steam; terms moderate, with an abatement to min- 
isters and candidates. * 
i. D. Gregory, A. M., Ph. D., Princip'l, Blairstown, N. J. 


M ISS ANABL BOARDINGand DAY SCHOOL, 
4 138 Pine Street, Philadelphia, will re-open Sept. 
2th. Primary classes formed. 
I — E SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advantages for a thorough education. Refers by 
vermission to H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times, and Rev. 8S. W. Dana, 4001 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia. For circulars, address, 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


1: 
‘ire Insurance 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 18235. 
CAPITAL, $100,000.00, ASSETS, $1,835,238.04. 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary. 








1825. 


Co., 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


How to introduce 
The Sunday School Times to ‘Friends. 





FILL THIS OUT 


JOHN D, WATTLES, 


AND MAIL IT. 


725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 


the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 


to your offer to new subscribers. 


HOWE cuctvdaccdéactteos Pa ee ee eee te ee en 


Post Office .ccccccccece - DN Rawede nanewe awed 


County ------ 


State 


This blank for use only by American subscribers. 





BE SURE 


That you send for a free sample of our National Quarterly for the Fourth Quarter. 


The 


esson Matter has been Re-arranged and made much more helpful to the pupils. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





A Good Pen 


WITH THE QUALITIES OF 


Smoothness & Durability 


Is a great comfort for those who write much. 
These qualities have been attained in the 


CELEBRATED J. Q, BRADISH PENS, 


Which have forthe p wo or three years been 
known to but few, comparatively, although 
gaining favorconstantly. There are some eight 
or ten varieties of sizes and styles, from fine to 
coarse, from small to large. They are used in 
the City Hall, State House, Banks, Insurance 
value is well attested. ’ 
ae” PLWASE REMEMBER “@a 
THE J. Q. BRADISH PENS ARE SMOOTH AND 
VERY DURABLE. 
Send ten cents for pple. 
FOR SALE BY HOWARD GANNETT, 
52 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


IT WILL PAY YOU WELL. 


CAXTONETTE PRESS, $8.00. 
CAXTON, $13; both Self-inking. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self- 
Inking, from #25 to $6; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 

15 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1847. 
IMITATION STAINED +LASS.—Fills a vacancy long 
felt in the beautiful ornamentation of common win- 
dow-panes, etc. A great invention, and a new, neat, 

and fascinating occupation 


% a) _ a! &) 
“OR THE LADIES 
in tastefully and inexpensively beautifying their 
homes. It is easily applied either temporarily or_per- 
manently to glass in windows of Churches, Offices, 
Libraries, Parlors, Bath Rooms, Transoms, Vestibule 
Doors, ete. with the full effect, beauty and brilliancy 
of colored glass in a richly stained or painted window. 
Large illustrated price-lists, circulars, and a beauti- 
ful 10x14 Engraving of the SMITHOGRAPH, full 
ey of THE PHILA. AGENT'S HERALD, etc. 
‘REE. AGENTS WANTED. 
L. LUM SMITH, 617 Sansom St., Phila. Pa. 


Columbia Bicycle. 


A practical road 
machine. <An_ ordi- 
nary rider ean dis- 
tance the best horse 
in a day’s run. On 
exhibition at 813 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 
Send 3 cent stamp for 
price-list, and 24 page 
eatalogue, with full 
information. 

THE POPE MF'G CO., 9% SuMMER Sr., Boston, Mass. 

















cOUNTELaTFOR GON Fok 





MARVIN SAFE & SCALE CO., 


265 Broadway, New York, 
627 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, bu stating that you saw the adver 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 








“It feels like a ball of fire rolling up and down the 
chest,” is a common expression among sufferers from 
indigestion. Then use 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
set the systeM Into @ NeAItTNy Conaician. so that the 
digestive organs can do their legitimate work, that you 
won't be troubled after eating. Dyspepsia is the fruit- 
ful mother of many sad diseases resulting from the 
torpid condition of the stomach and this aperient car- 
ries off easily and pleasantly and cause, and this cures 
the disease. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


CYSZ:SCIORTICONS 


With New Improved and Carefully Selected 







L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
For conreaience and efficiency , for private or tor 
public use, th é 








Cireularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Sciopticon Manual, éth Fd.,75 cents. 
Splendid Outfits at Bottom Prices, 


ROOFING MATERIAL. 


1, 2, and 3 ply Roofing Felt. 
Rubber Roofing Pitch, ete. 


PAINTS. 


New Jersey Enamel for all work. 
State Paints for Roofs, etc. 


LAI'E MANTELS. 
New designs, $10 up to $100. Lowest prices. Standard 
goods. Descriptive circular free. 
WILLIS BARTLETT, Agent, 
20 South Second street, Philadelphia. 












Healthy Child Food insures robust manhood. Feed 
your children on Ridge’s Food. Ask your druggist for 
it. Trial Cans, 35 Cents. 


AKGIC LANTER 
MAGIC LANTERN: 


“¢.T. MILLIGAN. 


WE —/S TAB CARSTAN PA\\ 


USE A BINDER. 


ne 
PND PA, 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Times in good condition, and have them 
at hand for reference, should use a binder. 
We can send by mail, postage paid, a strong, 
plain binder for $1.00, or a handsome one, half 
leather, for $1.50. These binders have been 
made expressly for The Times, and are of the 
best manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the file 


complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 


GIC LANTERN SLIDES, | 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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A POET'S TOIL. 
|W. L. Shoemaker in The Literary World.) 
Sonnets do not spring up like wild-wood flowers 

O’er the green grass, and brown dead leaves 

thick-strewed, 

In fair perfection, when the cold and rude 
Snow-storms give place to Ver’s reviving showers. 
Artfully framed, they tax a poet’s powers, 

And are no product of a lucky mood, 

But slowly wrought as nests are, where the 

brood 
tides long ere its full music thrills the bowers. 
To accident and sudden inspiration 

They owe no more than do the lovely chimes 

Rung on accordant bells; nor in a twinkling 
Grows into birth their tuneful modulation. 

Labor, skill, patience, mastery over rhymes— 

From these proceed they, pranked and finely 

tinkling. 


THE EMOTIONAL LIFE OF 
JESUS. 
The Rev. Phillips Brooks in The Influence of Jesus. } 

We say that life is made up of joy and 
pain. But it is not really so. At least, 
when we speak in those words, we are talk- 
ing of life only in its most superficial 
sense. Joy and pain are the expressions 
of life, but not like itself, nor its true sub- 
stance. Far down beneath them both lie 
the real processes of which they try to tell 
the tale. And even the tale they try to 
tell they cannot tell with certainty. The 
same essential life which makes one man 
happy makes another man sad. And so 
even as symptoms they perpetually mis- 
lead us. If I am really trying to get atthe 
quality of a man’s living, it means very 
little to me at first to know that he is a 
happy man. I must know a great deal 
more about him before I can make any use 
of the fact that he is happy. And when 
we are trying to test not the quality of 
another man’s life but the quality of our 
own, all of us who are thoughtful discover 
very early that happiness or eo 
may mean very much or very little, that 
there is a consciousness underneath sorrow 
and joy into which we must penetrate, in 
which we must live, before we can know 
our true lives. 

And yet it is by joy and pain that lives 
mostly communicate with one another. 
The man who lacks emotion lacks—expres- 
sion. That which is in him remains within 
him, and he cannot utter it or make it 
influential. And on the other hand the 
man who lacks emotion lacks receptive- 


/ ness. That which other men are, if it does 


UNRIVALLED, 


not make him glad or sorry, if it gives 
him neither joy nor pain, does not become 
his. The emotion of lives is the maguet- 
ism that they emit, something closely asso- 
ciated with their substance and yet distinct 
from it, in which they communicate with 
one another. There is a condition con- 
ceivable in which the emotions should be 
so delicately and perfectly true to the qual- 
ity of the lives from which they issue that 
they should furnish a perfect medium of 
communication. That would be a state of 
existence in which truth and goodness 
should inevitably shine forth in gladness 
from the man who was true and good, and 
should instantly be answered in gladness 
from every other man on whom they 
struck. .. . What a landscape would be 
which had no atmosphere above it, which 
received no shadow and no sunlight on it, 
that would a life be which was made up of 
events but knew no emotions. A dreadful 
place! Hills, valleys, oceans, rivers, fields, 
all perfect, all grouped with one another 
in completest symmetry, but all bathed in 
one monotonous, unchanging light; all the 
same every day and every Sours no soft 
transitions from the solemn gloom into the 
happy brilliance, none of that change of 
me and frown with one another that 
makes us feel the fitness when we talk 
about the “face of nature”! A dreadful 
world! A world in which no character 
could grow, no manhood ripen. 

The life of Jesus shows us no such world 
as that. It is changing every moment with 
the light and shade. A sensitiveness whose 
quickness to impressions we feel almost 
painfully trembles in every line. Only— 
and here is where the principles which I 
have just been stating j we their influence 
in his life—Jesus with all his sensitive- 
ness to pain and joy, still never allows 
pain or joy to be either the purpose of life 
or the test of life with him. The country, 
to renew our figure, is bright with sunshine 
or serious with shadow, and gets its ever- 
changing beauty from their constant alter- 
nation; but it never sets itself to work to 
make the clouds whose shadows are to rest 
upon it, nor does it judge its landscape by 
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the special gloom or glory which is cast on 
itatany moment. So, to speak notin figures, 
the sensitiveness of Jesus to pain and joy 
never leads him for a moment to try to be 
sad or happy with direct endeavor; nor is 
there any sign that he ever judges the 
real character of himself or any other man 
by the sadness or the happiness that for the 
moment covers his life. He simply lives, 
and joy and sorrow issue from his living, 
and cast their brightness and their gloomi- 
ness back upon his life; but there is no 
sorrow and no joy that he ever sought for 
itself, and he always kept a self-knowledge 
underneath the joy or sorrow, undisturbed 
by the moment’s happiness or unhappiness. 
They were like ripples on the surface of 
the stream, made by its flow, and, we are 
ready to imagine, enjoyed by the stream 
that made them, not sought by the stream 
for themselves, nor ever obscuring the 
stream’s consciousness of its deeper cur- 
rents. The supreme sorrow of the cross 
was never soma because it was sorrowful, 
and even while he hung in agony it never 
obscured the certainty of his own holiness 
in the great Sufferer’s soul. These are the 
verpetual characteristics of the emotional 
fife of Jesus, which our theology has often 
conjured out of sight, but which are of 
unspeakable value, as I think; for a clear 
understanding of them puts the Man who 
suffered and enjoyed more than any other 
man that ever lived in a noble and true rela- 
tion to his suffering and joy, and makes 
his pain and pleasure a gospel to men in 
their sadness and their gladness every- 
where. 


A BIBLE WITHIN THE BIBLE. 


[The Rey. I. E. Dwinell, in The New Englander. } 


All parties need to grasp the fact, that 
we have in the blessed book a Bible within 
the Bible, a spiritual, ever-living Bible in 
the visible, tangible, outward Bible,—and 
both of God,—the one as really as the 
other, though in different senses and with 
different uses. In both God’s thought is 
passed into the human mould,—he using 
the spirit, conceptions, and inspirationa 
faculty of man, inputting the inner Bible 





in the human intelligence, in the first. place, | 
and then using human language, human | 


facts and personality, in giving the inner 


Bible form, and so shaping the outer Bible. | 


The former, the ideal parts, however, were 
no more truly chosen him than the lat- 
ter, the formal, by which 
expressed, 

n every portion of Scripture from Gene- 
sis to Revelation, we find time-marks, race- 


they were 


| work offered for T 


marks, human personality-marks, betray- | 


ing its human relationship; but none the 
less there are God-marks there also, show- 
ing that in both elements, the formal and 
the vital, it is the Book of God. He chose 
to give it through man, and in a way to 
put it in t ) 
time. His thought seemed to lay itself 
down on an elect mind, here and there, 
now and then, during the inspirational 
ages, grasp it, qualify it, co-work with it, 
enter into vital oneness with it; and so 
these two agencies, the divine and the 
human, took together the desired step in 
advance in giving that section of revelation 
to mankind. Thus man is in the inner and 
outer Bible; God also is there, from center 
to circumference. Dual as the book is in 
its nature, its duality is not mechanical but 
vital, like that of other vital things. The 
two portions are not joined together like 
dead branches and a living tree, but more 
as soul and body. You cannot travel 
through it, and mechanically toss asunder 
the two interblended elements, any more 
than you can pass through it andsay these 
portions are put here by inspiration and 
those without it. 

We like that view of inspiration accord- 
ing to which two spirits are regarded as 
having been present and active when all 
the parts, all the sentences and words, too, 
if you please, were born into the record— 
God’s and man’s—in dynamic union, each 
in its freedom and integrity, neither over- 
laid and crushed nor crowded out by the 
other. So, in the blending of the formal 
and the vital in Scripture, each in a sense 
rests on the other, yet neither overcrowds 
the other, and neither can be spared from 
the other. They hold each other up, and 
so constitute the indivisible and imperish- 
able word to mankind,—the letter and the 
spirit. Such is the intimacy of the union 
in the one creative work that the problem 
of their exact demarcation, analytically 
and critically, is one of great delicacy and 
difficulty, perhaps never to be fully solved, 
—needful as it is to recognize the distine- 
tion in thought, and hold the book on this 
basis theoretically. 


‘ 
« 


1 living union with man at the | 
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FIRST YEARS 


SONG-LAND. 


FOR 
Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


A well-ordered, interesting and carefully graded 
course of elementary lessons, and a generous supply of 


good, attractive 
RECITATION. 


§0 N GS : 
“ SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


IMITATION, 
STUDY OR NOTATION. 


“First YEARS In Sonc-LAND’ 


Is far in advance of any of its predecessors, and out- 
strips all competitors. 216 pages in beautiful style. 


Be sure to examine “ FIRST YEARS IN SONG- 
LAND” before you select a book for the fall and winter 
season, 


Price, 50c. by mail; $5.00 sy dozen by express. 
Specimen pages now ready and sent free on applica- 


tion. JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 WEST FouRTH ST., | 805 Broadway, 


Cincinnati, O. | New York. 


Pages of the choicest | 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer. 
and Praise Meet- | 










— ae ings, and a fine 
PuRINTEI selection of 


and Music writersintheland. §in- 
gle copy 35c.—#3.60 per dozen—30. per 
100. CRIDER @ BROTH ER, 
Publishers, YORK, PA, 


HE SOVEREIGN, 


BY LI. RP PAI MED, 


Bids fair to outstrip all P The concise 

and practical methods of instruction, the superior 

treatise on Voice Culture, the variety and excellence 
of its material, all combine to make it the most useful 
hers, Musical © and all 
singing people. 192 large Pages, in beautiful style. Only | 
$750 per dozen; 75 cents each by mail. BE SURE TO 
EXAMINE 1T BEFORE YOU SELECT A BOOK FOR THE 
COMING SEASON. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
New York. | Chicago. 


THE CROWNING TRIUMPH.” 


Collection of 150 hymns with music. 


Judging from its excellent words and music, it richly 
merits its title, “The Crowning Triumph.”’— Jndepen- 
dent Press, Franklin, Pa. 


It is adapted to all religious and social festivals in 
which worship forms a part. The words are earnest 
and devotional, and nearly all are now published for | 
the first time, with music quite melodious. There are 
less of meaningless, sensational rhymes than usual in 
such works.— Commonwealth, Boston, Mass. 








Edition with words | 


% in Boards, $3.60 yer dozen 
Price in Boards, $3.60 5 eho 


only, $10 per hundred. F. A. N¢ 
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Church Sets Complete. 
$35 to $500. 


Delivered free anywhere within the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. 50 Styles in Stock. | 
Pews, Settees, Cushions, Chairs, Lecterns, Fonts, 


Altars, and Tables, of the most approved patterns, 
Ph otographs and price list mailed free if applied for. 


Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, 


48 CANAL and 141 FRIEND Sts., Boston, Mass. 
GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


| the hands of temperance workers, 


| can be made effective for good in 
| cause.”’— Evangelical Messenger. 





TEMPERANCE PLEDGE 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


The undersigned takes pleasure in announcing to all 





| the friends of the temperance cause, that he has just 


copyrighted and issued a 


Temperance Pledge Autograph Album, 


which cannot fail to do good service in the hands o 
the workers. At the top of each page the temperance 
pledge is printed. 

When an autograph is requested and secured in one 
of these albums, the pledge is signed and the seemingly 
small act and has perhaps been a long step towards 
saving a body and soul from ruin. 

It will prove a most effective agent in the hands of 
ladies, who can wield a great influence by requesting 
the autographs of all their friends. In the hands o! 
children much good will be done, by the earnestness | 
and persistency which boys and girls are sure to put 
into such work. 

The album can be carried in a gentleman’s pocket, 
and thus be always ready for signers to the pledge. 


The price of the regular edition is $1.00. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ edition is -50. 


Agents are wanted to sell these albums everywhere. 


Temperance Women Can Sell 
Thousands. 


If there is no agent in your town, send direct to the 
publisher. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS! 


“The ava album movement ought to become 
popular. All, always in all ways againat alcohol.”’— 
Christian Advocate, New York. 

“ This is a novel and most admirable device for an 
ba che gs album. The person solicited for his name 
will find himself balanced between the irresistible de- 
sire to write his autograph and the inevitable necessity 
of taking the pledge if he does so.”— The Watchman. 


“This little book is destined to do 


’ 


‘ood service in 
It isa novel idea, 
and should be at once taken hold of.”— Temperance 
Advocate, 


“These books will be found very convenient and 
useful.” — Presbyterian Weekly. 

*“ With these books young ladies can accomplish ex- 
cellent service among their companions,” — Zion's 
Herald, 

** May be made the m 


eans of much good.” — The Sun- 
day School Times. 


“The embodiment of a new and capital idea which 
the temperance 


Send at once for a copy. 
HOWARD GANNETT, Publisher, 


52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
CHURCH TUKNITURE. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
. Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
sent free to parties needing bells. 


J. & R. LAMB, BANNERS. 


Silk and Gold Banners $5 00 Each. 
Larger Banners, $10, $25, $50 | 


Silk and Gold §. §. Banners, $5.00 each — 


Send for Circular, 59 Carmine St.N.Y 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, WEST TROY, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHuRCH BELLS AND CHIMES, 
ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved PATENT 
MoOUNTINGS. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells.ef Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alatms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WAKRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Special 
Bae Catalogues | 
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Church Organs. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


3ullders of the Grand Organ for the CINCINNATI 
Music Hau; the powerful Centennial Organ; 
the great Organ in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn; and of nearly 1,000 others for every 
part of the country. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 

We invite attention to our new styles of PARLOR 
ORGAN (of pipes. onty), at prices varying from $300 to 
$1,000 and upwards, 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others 
are invited to apply to us ‘direct for all information 
connected with our art. 

DESCRIPTIVECIRCULARS and specifications fur- 
nished on application. 


ORGANS New Parlor , PF 3 set Golden 
eeds, 


Tongue 5 Octaves, 13 Stops, 2 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warranted 6 years, Stool, 
and Book only #%. New 7 Oct. Pianos, Stool, Cover, 
and Book only $1435. Illustrated Newspaper free. 
Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


BIBLE POSTERS. 


For highway use. Send fora list of the selected pas- 
sages, also for specimen posters. VEDDER & KEE- 
LER, West Milton, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 


Organs, 
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FROM ADVERTISERS, 


From Daniel F. Beatty, Piano and Organ Manufacturer, 
Washington, N. J Y 


I consider The Sunday Schoo! Times one of the very 
best advertising mediums. " 


From Wemple & Kronheim, Lithographers, New York. 
We desire to assure you that we feel the effects of the 


advertisement in your paper, with the delivery of each 
mail. : 


From H, F. Revell, Publisher, Chicago, 1, 


Have had about two hundred orders for sample 
copies from one insertion of our small advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 


From Bverybody’s Publishing Co.. Chicago, T., June 28 
1878. . 


The circulation of our Everybody's Paper has in 
creased 20,000 copies in the last six’ months, and we 
attribute itin a large measure to advertising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best adver 
tising medium in this country. 


From Charles F, Hill, manufacturer of the Folding Book 
Cuse, Hazleton, Pa. 


Allow me to commend The Sunday Schoo! Times as 
a very valuable advertising medium. The return®S my 
advertisement of the Folding Book Case brought me, 
far exceeded any paper I ever tried. I cannot under 
stand this, but I know it is so. 


From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alte ger, Bowlby, 
& Co., Washington, N. J. 


It is simple justice to you to say that our standing 
advertisement of one inch has paid us a hundred fold, 
and when we have used large space on special occa 
sions we have always experienced immediate and 
profitable returns, 


From Croft, Wilbur, & Co., Manufacturers of Comfec- 
tionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1878. 


After extensive newspaper advertising, we can truth 
fully say that no paper has brought us so good returns 
as The Sunday School Times. An advertisement in 
serted in its columns brought us cash orders from the 
larger share of all the states in the Union. 


From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manufac 

oer and Exhibitor of Stereopticons. February 15, 

ae 

It is a pleasure to me to inform you that my adver- 
— in The Sunday School Times has been the most 
satisfactory of any f have ever done without exception. 
Before I had seen the issue containing my first adver- 
tisement, numerous letters satisfied me I had found a 
medium of the greatest value. I am glad to notice 
that you rigidly exclude advertisements which are in 
tended to deceive by promises that cannot possibly be 
made good, and I believe the value of your medium 
ond the good-will of your patrons is largely due to this 
ac’ 


From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, Organs, 
etc., 40 Hast l4th Street, New York.— February 16, 1877. 
We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 


medium we consider The Sunday School Times one of 
the best we use. 


From William Syckelmore, 
Philadelphia.— August 31, 1877 


a 

I have been much gratified with the success attend 
ing my advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future of that paper as a 


medium superior to any other within the range of my 
experience. ‘ 


xinter and Publisher, 


From T. Cotew+ 
Sew york. 


I have been so gratified with the returns from my 
advertisement in The Sunday Schoo! Times that I feei 
impelled to report the fact to you. I think I may 
safely say I have received more answers from my aa- 
vertisement in this paper than from any other I have 
employed. 


wrth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinckney’ s 


From M. W. Smith & Co., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, I. 
January 16, 1877. 
More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one: ‘vertisement in The Sunday Schoo! Times. 


From A, J. Weidener, Proprietor, during the Centennial 
season, of the Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia.—July 31, 
1876, 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of the 
best mediums for advertising many branches of busi 
ness. I do say conscientiously tha! have heard from 
my advertisement in your paper oftener than from 
any other paper in which I have advertised this season. 

¢, er" 8 

Companion, 29 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. San u 

ary 19, 1877. 


It is very gratifying during these times to find now 


From M. T. Richardson, Publisher of the Houseke 


‘ and then a paper that brings something like an ade 


quate return for the money invested. I have been 
agreeably disappointed with the results of my adver 
tisement in your columns. 


Fromthe Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 


29, 1877. 


We have received a large number of applications for 
the Papyrograph from persons who refer to you, in 
cluding one to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
far, and feel well satisfied with the business the adver 
tisement has brought us. 


From Brown's Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St. 

New York. 

Itis but just to your valuable paper, that we ac 
knowledge its superior merits as an advertising me 
dium. 

Having thoroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
the results, we can honestly state that our advertise 
ment in The Sunday School Times brought us more 
cash orders than did our advertisement in any other 
five religious papers. Some heavy mails consisted 
largely of orders for goods in which it was stated that 
the advertisement was seen in The Sunday Schoo! 
Times. These orders were from all parts of the 
country. 


For Advertising Rates, see Publishers’ Department. 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher. 


“BLACKBOARD«CRAYON: 


PUBLISHED ONLY FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOLSUPERINTENDENTS 


PRICE 50¢ PER YEAR,POSTAGE PAIO. 
. SAMPLE COPY FREE! 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH Go. 
PROVIDENCE,R., |. 


ULPIT PAINTINGS. 


Duplicates of 100 sets used by Rev. E. M. Long 
in illustrated sermons, in twenty years’ revival 
efforts in 700 Churches. 

Send him three 3-cent stamps for book of plan, 
subjects, revivals, names of 200 pastors or super 

intendents using them. 1020 Arch St., Phila., I 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 

REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times 
and designs—comprising Motto Cards 
Scripture Text Cards 





"a. 


AND DAY 
over 500 kinds 

teward Cards 
Sentiment Cards— Bible Verse 


Cards—Good Desire Cards-—and Hymnal Cards. 
TEACHERS price list EDUCATIONAL CARDS 
SENT FREE to any address. J. H. BUFFORD’S 


SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


oneiere WANTED FOR THE 


OME 
MES. pon MeNATR oy aT NEW BOOK. 


The Morals, Health, Beauty, Work, Amusements 
Members, Mo oney Savings, and Spendin are all 
clearly one with in fascinating style, full of anecdote 


and wit. With beautiful coiored jilustrations, new 
type, toned pepe. ae 7 ven Ss, and low rice, this 
work is BOUN E AN IMMENSE SALE, 


No book like it yy ts ed pt lished, 
For full as: go and extra terms, adc 
MecCURDY «& CO., titiadeiphia, Pa. 


Pertaining to Per- 
sons, Places, and 
Things, with black- 
board designa, 
Bible Studies, Con- 
cert Exercises and 
= Prayer-meeting 
; Outlines. Introduc- 

tion. By J. 

cent, D.D. Nearly 





E. B. TREAT, 85 Broapway, ie A 


AGEN rs WAN TE at once for the only 


richly illustrated, 
authentic, and low- priced Bi -3-% yd describing the 


GEN. GRANT anounp "He WORLD | 


by Hon. J. T. Headley, the prince of descriptive authors, 
Lose no time, as the ‘demand is mply immense, and 
territory being rapidly taken. Will outsell any other 
book. For full portcaters, address HUBBARD 
BROS., 733 Sansom St., Phila. 


PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts. 
| sells rapidly for cts. Catalogue free. S. M. 
SPENCER, 112 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS For the Pictorial Bible Commentator 


1,018 Pages, 475 Lllustrations and Maps. 
The most complete and comprehensive 
Commentary on the entire Scriptures ( 4 
eur one vol.) ever published. Price, $3.7! 
BRADLEY, GARRETSON, & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE COPYGRAM, 

The most wonderfifl invention of the age. Produces 
from 60 to 100 copies of any circular, document, en, 
examination paper, etc., in one or more colors. A child 
can operate fe No copyin press, pad, or prepared 
»aper required. Every professional man, merchant, 
nore ch, or other iy iety, should have one. Note size, 
$3; Letter #5; Legal, #7. Agents wanted in every State 
and Territory eT HE COPYGRAM CO., 104 Duane 
Street, New Tork. 


ANTED.— 


Agents of both sexes for our 


Charming and Popular Books. | 
One canvasser took 34 orders in 15 hours’ work, | 


HOME PUBLISHING CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TE AS. —Choicest in the world—Importers’ prices 
Largest Company in America—staple ar- 


eter everybody—Trade continually increas- | 


ing—Agents wanted everywhere—best inducements— 
don’t waste time—send for Crewing, 

ROB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P/O. Box 1287. 

“Athensum Chirograph” 


of autc hic letters, circulars, etc. One original gives 
100 indelible transfers, without — water, or trouble. 
some preparation. oe} from Send for speci- 


men. Agents wanted. 37 Park ca, Room 36, N. Y. 


LD 1780, 


ESTABLIS 





7 


Set COMPLETE IN TERRY, $55. 
Set CoMPLETE IN PLusH, $60. 


Church and Lodge Furniture. 


A SPECIALITY. 


No charge for packing. Send for illustrated Catalogue. | 


SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to Braman Shaw & Co., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PARLOR FURNITURE, 
WAREROOMS, 27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 

Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST Light known for 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. New 
and elegant designs. 

Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. 

A liberal discount to churches and the trade. 


I. P. FRUNK, 551 Pearl Street, New York. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST M’F'G CO. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Artistic 


Gas Fixtures and Church Metal Furniture. 


Altar and Sanctuary Lights, Candlesticks, Coronas, 
Chancel- Rails, ete., of special excellence in de- 
sign, workmanship, and finish. 

67 Greene St., 68, 70, ong) 72 Wooster St., above Broome, 

Yew York. 





5p UALHES, 


Pier ry gd 
Ni 


& DESIGNS. 
SEND STAMP FOR NS. ATIAGHME 
TALLMAN & MSFADDEN - 607 MARKET, ST. PHILA 





Tilustrated Catalogue 140 pages, 3 cent stamp. 


MAGICLANTERN 
"60 VIEWS® SB2Z2H 


Macc Lanterns and Slides wanted. = 
Theo. J. Harbach, 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Ridge’s Food has received the most unqualified testi- 
mony from ay Sap of the highest character and 
responsibility in this and other countries. 


OHN HEINS, PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 31 - 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. inten 


H. Vin- | 


mail. “Ag'ts wanted. | 


or ar duplication | 


THE BUN. DAY SCH OC DL ‘TIMES. 
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not conveniently |— 


trave), may huve sam- 
of Dry |= 


Goods and all other goods |= 


ples sent therm 


\5 » 4 
2 ’ y A 
PENNY. | 
Pe TA ] ; y business to attend to such letters quickly; = 
4. y ’ and when orders come we send the exact = 
RD _— 

as other customers pay when here buying in 

person. When goods are not as ordered, we 
take them back, Having trained and responsible 
clerks, who are able to use discretion in filling orders, 


that we sell, if they will write 


us. No charge, and no need to |= 


order if not suited. We make ita 


XC, 


article wanted, and at exactly same price 





we are enabled to give great satisfaction to the many 
customers who leave the choice to us. With a reputation of 
twenty years at retailing, we eannot afford to lose our good 
Write 
plainly, and describe fully what is wanted, and about the 
price desired. 

= Address, 


4 John Wanamaker, 


Largest Dry Goods House, 
: Philadelphia. 


FANN (PSNI pal LA I LLEL DUI MOOT UOTE TA TASS 


=| name by lack of proper service to absent customers, 
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| Your Scholars. 


Teachers who have tried THe ScHOLARS’ QUARTERLY say that 
| their scholars take a new interest in the lessons. Would you not like 
to try it in your class during October, November, and December? 
There can be no better time to do it than now. It will give you a 
good opportunity to judge of its merits before the new year. The 


PAU Bee 


A - £-—-tke yoewtan of thic year ic a wery eattractive one. 
It contains a handsome colored map, showing the location of the 

“seven churches,” also a full-page group pictu#e representing the cities 

of the “seven churches,” and a full-page picture of Patmos. The map 

and pictures are drawn and engraved expressly for THe ScHOLARs’ 
QUARTERLY by superior artists. Beside the great variety of helpful 
lesson matter, THe ScHOLARS’ QUARTERLY contains an order of service, 
| and eight pages of appropriate and familiar hymns, among which are 
the choicest copyrighted hymns of P. P. Bliss and others. If you have 
five scholars in your class, it will cost you thirty-five cents to supply 
them with this book for October, November, and December. Why not 
do it?. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
125 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





96 cents 


Will supply a class of six with “ Everybody's Paper” twelve 
times a year. Teacher, try it; perhaps it will help you hold 
that class, Address 
Sample free. 


| D. R. NIVER, 20 N, Pearl St., Albany, N.Y. 











UN" TE RN. A \ TIONAL SERIES OF BIBL E LESSONS 
illustrated in the 


PIANOS, ORGANS. 


GOOD MATERIAL, WORKMANSHIP? and One Price. No 
“ AMERICAN PIANO” 





MAGIC LANTERNS 


A full line of interesting Photographic Views on glass, 
illustrating all the important events of Bre_e H1s- 
TORY, especially adapted for impressing the Bible 
Lessons on the memory, and forming an entertainment 
which is always attractive. 

® SEND STAMP FOR 80 PAGE C ATALOGUE contain- 
ing illustrations of Magic LANTERNS and STERFOP- 
TICONS in every variety, adapted for the smallest rooms 
and the largest? hails list of seve ral thousand views, 
RELIGIOUS, HrsTORICAL, scenes of places of interest 


in EUROPE, ASIA, AFRIC 4, and AMERICA. MISCEL- 
LAN EOUS, ete. 


McALLISTER, 


installments. 
wards. 


Manufacturing Optician, 

No. 49 Nassau St., New York. 
a beers, 3 set Golden Tongue Reeds, 
2 Knee Swells. Walnut Case, 


OOO TEA bn ‘a 6 years. Stool & Book, only 


8. New 7 Oct. Pianos, Stool, Cover, & Book, only 
143.75. Latest Ulusteated Newspaper sent free. Ad- -1 3-5 set. 
dress, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Was 1ington, N. Reeds 7 st $60—2 sets Reeds 
eeds 7 8 —2 sets “ Ss S -3 se 

LPHA DU om LESS CRAYONS. Perfect. ¢ — r ave iggy age ah giledeemieceeael 
‘ ae ne. Send for sample to Baker, Pratt,& $0.—TELEPHONE ORGAN, $9.—CHAPEL OR- 
‘o., School Furnishers, 42 & 144 Grand St., New York. i anes 

‘ . bs GANS, $80, $90, $92.60, $112, and $140. IMITATION 

PIPES ORGAN, $2 75.—Piano and Organ Stools from 
2 up. Send for circular. 


DICKINSON & CO., 


1298 Broadway, New York. 








Organs, 1 set Reeds $35—with 5 Stops $50 


In ordering goods, arin making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the a acon 3 the adver- 


~~,  Peoe ti or jc 'vertisement 


17292 Box 2793 








from $190 up- 


| Philada 


[October 11, 1879. 
TH ® 


Bee-Hlive 


IS THE 


OLDEST TRIMMING HOUSE 
IN 


PHILADELPHIA. 





And is acknowledged by all to be the 


Cheapest and Most Reliable! 


FRINGE DEPARTMENT. 
Black Fringes from 25c, per yard upwards to $10 per 
hah Also Chenille, Knotted, Grass, and Tape 
‘ring 


EPARTMENT. 
Jet, Ivory, § Siti, a: — 9 earl Buttons from 5c. a dozen 
to the most ‘expensive. Dress and Coat Buttons in 
Crochet, Velvet, Bombazine, and Glass. 
VELVETS AND SATINS. 
Black and Colored Silk Velvets and Black Satins 
cut straight or bias. 8@>Samples sent. 


MAIL ORDERS. 
&@ All Mail Orders receive prompt attention. 


PARTRIDGF & a takin 


17 North Eighth Street, Philad’a. 


Lowest petese ever a 
on Brecch-Loade 
Rifles, « Revolvers. 
OUR $I5_ SHOT-6UN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 


Illustrated Catalogue. 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


Durable, Comfortable 
Altogether the 





Cleanly, Healthful and Economical, 
ost weeiraine Spring Bed in Use. 





ROBERT KELSO & CO.. anddicrerece. 210 Market St., 
#&e- Send for Circular and Price List 


ONE MILLION 


WINTER-FLOWERING 


Plants Bulbs 


Apply by letter for ‘‘Special Low Priced List,” in which 
will be found Instructions for Culture. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


TREES AT HALF-PRICE. 


Having purchased the entire stock in the Nurseries 
and Greenhouses of 


H. PARSONS &OO., 
I now Offer the TREES and PL **TS therein at a reduc- 
tion of One-half from the General Catalogue Prices. 
Special and much — rrates made to large buyers. 
For Catalogues, eedren 
A. B. CR ANE, Executor, Flushing, L. I. 
FLOWER IN WINTER 2 SEN Ts. 
Noth os so BEAT L inwinter 
aaw »wo-b t full of fowers, Five 
varictics of suitable seeds, wit h ‘4 ect st-paid for 
four 3-cent stamps, by Burpec’s Seed Woreheura, ? idea’ a, Pa. 
HONEY BEES. 
NEW PRINCIPLES IN BEE-KEEPING. 
Every one who has a farm or garden can now keep 


bees with profit. Bees kept on my plan are 
profit than anything connected with the 


more 
farm or gar- 
den. Every hive of bees kept on my plan will pay a 
profit of Fifty Dollars - ery year. 
Address Mrs. LIZZIE } 


Send for circular. 
. COTTON, West Gorham, Me. 


Library Numbers 
grforate: .Qum'd Oc 
Le Ate Nassau St. 


GETSA BINDER FOR YeuR PAPER. 








_P.F. mel 








